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We require that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 

ane eye A and intention to do all that he agrees, 

ny ee his goods are really worth the price asked 
or them. 





Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents Pe line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpgreil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
2 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 


On 50 lines (% column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, 3344 per cent. 


On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
3345 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per cent; 
24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. I. Roor. 








CLUBBING LIstTt. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Bee-Journal, le 4 ($2.00) $2.75 





With “* ( 50) 1.26 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, (1.00) 1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( 50) 1.40 
With the Kansas Bee-keeper, (1.00) 1.75 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) 1.75 
With all of the above journals, 7.00 
With American Agriculturist, ($1.50) 2.25 
With the British Bee-Journal, (1.40) = 2.25 
With Prairie Farmer, (2.00) 2.75 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 3.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gard'r, (1.00) = L.75 
With U. 8S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 


With Sunday-School Times, weeny. (2.00) 2.25 
[Above Rates include all Postage.] 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Tt will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 
lies ; Langstroth hives, with &in. cap frames, 
n the fiat, 60 cts. each; Langstroth winter-protector, 

in lots of 50, $1.50 each; small lots, $1.75, all in the 
flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- 
manship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, and Founda- 
tion. wm. 0. BURK, 

Successor to Hiram Roop. Crystal, Mont. 6o., Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ANY Tlalian & Cyprian Queens, 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of bees can not be 
excelled in the United States. I make a specialty 
of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. Try it. 
If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Circular containing directions for introduc- 
ing Spr el remarks on the new races of Bees, etc. 

ddress -- - 
isfd Dr. J. P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 














Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28¢c in trade for any 
b openg | of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station.. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 3le per Ib., or 36c for best 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and tell how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It will not pay as a general 
thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BARNES’. FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 





what J. 1, Parent, of 
Cuariton, N. Y., says—"' We 
cut with one of your Combined 
=———= Machines last winter 50 chaff 
E bives with 7 in. cap, 100 
= racks, 500 broad franes, 2,000 
henev boxes and a great deal 
of other work. This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
hives, etc., t: make and we 
- expect todo it all with this 
, Saw. It willdoal! you say it 
er” Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W.F. & JOUN 
ARNES, No. 68 Kuby street, Rockfurd, Ill. 


eer we 






When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. Roor. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c. a year. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Bee-Hives «Sections ! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 


Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 


DECIDED. 


The courts have decided the patent on the One- 
Piece Section to be null and void, for want of novel- 
mee We are now manufacturing them again as first 
plac 














ed on the market by Lewis & Parks. A discount 
of 5 per cent on all s ordered before Jan. 1, 1885. 
Write for our new price list for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS, 
WATERTOWN, - WISCONSIN. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


MACHINES 


#10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustration see our Illustrated Catalogue of 
— Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
p 


cation. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 
NTED. Pl bhatoNs” 


xchange for 
SIMPLICITY HIVES IN THE FLAT. 


Address Cc. W. COSTELLOW. 
28-240 Waterboro, York Co., Me. 


ADANT'S: FOUNDATION FACTORY: WHOLESALE “AND 
‘AIL. See advertisement in another column. 
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TERM iS: $1. 00 PER ANNUM, | IN | ADVANCE; ) 
2 fore nh on $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 3B for 04.8 $4. od 


atclub rates. Above are all to be sent | | 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


U. ky 1884. 
Established in 1878. eT each. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


jA. 1. ROOT, nec 


Yo. 23 


Clubs to different ‘postoffices, NOT LRS# 
Se “ postpaid, in the 
1 other coun- 

i of the Universal Postal Union, 18 
A. ( YI Il ‘4 { per yesrextra. To all countries NoT of 
( (the U. P. U., 42c per year extra. 


. 8. and Canadas. 











THE “GOOD” CANDY. 
SOMETHING FROM FRIEND DOOLITTLE IN REGARD 


TO IT. 


the * Good”’ candy, on p. 


age. 


| knead in more 


The way I made the candy was to stir pulver- 
ized sugar in the honey, and, when quite thick, 
sugar till I had it hard enough so it 


| would not run, when it was packed down in one 
"™ EEING my name mentioned in connection with | 


728 of GLEANINGS, | 


Nov. 1,1 thought it might be best to detine my | 
position relative to that candy, lest some | 


might think that I did not indorse it. I now 


honey combined, as a food for 


corner of the cage, depending upon its adhering to 
the sides of the cage enough to hold it. But as it 
was no certain thing that it would stay, I gave it up, 
using honey in the comb for long distances, and the 


| cream candy for a short journey. 
believe I was the first one to try to use sugar and | 


bees in mailing: | 


cages; but as 1 did not succeed in getting it in prac- | 


tical shape, the honor belongs to friend Good for so 
introducing it to the public that it would be of val- 
ue. About three years before I ever heard of the 


ferent kinds of candy in my cages as well as honey. 


When friend Good came out with his cage for 
holding the candy, or, rather, when friend Hutchin- 
son told us of it, I at onee knew the thing was 


| practical, and so adopted it at once, and I have 


| scarcely lost a queen in shipping since. 


In 1883 I 


| sent one safely to Scotland, and others to the most 
candy as used by friend Good, and at a time when | 
honey mostly was used in shipping-cages, I experi- | 
mented largely with all kinds of food, by trying dif- | 


| hardly time enough has elapsed. 


These experiments were conducted in my shop, the | 
cages of bees being put in a sack, and set in a dark | 
pluee. Once or twice each day the sack was taken | 
and thrown about the shop, after using it very | 
roughly, after which it was returned to its place in | 


the dark. An old worn-out queen was given to each 
cage, which also contained 12 worker-bees, so that 


all the conditions should resemble, as nearly as pos- 
sible, those the bees must pass through in shipping. 


Of all the sugar and flour, cream and hard candy, 


| waste material; 


with and without water, none of the bees lived over | 


15 days (some living scarcely 10), while those with 
honey in comb, and with the Good candy, lived from 


ceive the way of keeping them in the cage so that | 
they would surely stay when subject to rough us- 


distant parts of the U. 8. Early this fall I started 
one for New Zealand in the mails, but it has not yet 
been heard from since it left San Francisco, Cal., as 
Ido not expect 
this one will go through alive, as the friend’s letter, 
who ordered it, was 36 days on the road. 

Well, allof the above is only as an introduction, 
as it were, to what I wished to say; and if friend 
Root does not think it worthy of a place in GLEAN- 
INGS, he can clip it off. The point I wish to get at 
is, that from all the experience I have had, the 
sugar contained in the candy is not used by the 
bees in warm weather at all, but is thrown out as 
while when it is cold enough to 
confine the bees to the hive, or so cold that mois- 
ture is condensed upon the eandy, then the sugar is 


| used by the bees the same as they use rock or other 
20 to 24 days, when the honey and candy kept their 
places in the cage. The trouble was I did not con- 


candy in winter. On page 27, present volume, friend 
Fradenburg tells how the grains of sugar were 
carried out by the bees, where he tried to use the 
Good candy for feeding at a time when the bees 
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could fly, and how these grains of sugar set the bees 
to robbing after they were moistened by the dew and 
rain. Replying to this, friend Root says he does 
not agree, and adds, “TI have been telling you for 
months you must make the Good candy of powdered 
sugar instead of granulated. The finely powdered 
confectioner’s sugar has the grain so small that the 
honey dissolves, as it were, and you have a smooth 
paste, almost like butter. We have used this ex- 
clusively for almost a year, and I do not believe it 
will rattle down as you say.” Again, on p. 728, in 
speaking of still finer sugar and honey, we find 
these words: “This paint can not daub the bees, 
and yet they can eat every particle of it.” 

In both of the above I think friend Root is mis- 
taken, for the fineness of the sugar adds only to 
the value of the candyin the way of its holding 
more honey than the ccarse or granulated sugar 
does, as I believe that none of the sugar is used in 
warm weather. As bees can not be mailed in a 
temperature below the freezing-point, so that mois 
ture will form in the cage, I hold that not a particle 
of sugar is used by the bees in such cages, and that 
the granulated sugar is no better than so much 
sand, and the finely ground sugar no better than so 
much finely ground plaster. I have a double proof 
for this assertion; the first of which is, that hones 
will not in reality moisten any thing as water will. 
If it will, why is it that a barrel which is thoroughly 
dry and tight will shrink so as to leak honey, when 
filled with the same? The reason is, that the honey 
absorbs moisture instead of imparting it, and thus 
the sugar incorporated with the honey is kept dry 
for the bees to rattle about in the cage or hive, and 
out at the entrance. My second reason is, that all 
queens I ship are caged from 20 to 30 hours before 
mailing, after which they are left without doing up, 
with the wire-cloth side of the cage down till the 
last thing before mailing. Upon lifting the cages I 
always find a little pile of fine sugar on the bench 
under each cage, which is certain proof that none is 
eaten, up to this time. Again, when I receive 
queens through the mails they often come just at 
night, in which case I frequently do not introduce 
them till the next day. When this so happens I 
untie the cage, pry off the wood cover, and lay the 
cage wire-cloth side down in my secretary, where 
they are left from 15 to 20 hours as the case may be, 
and upon removing I always find a little pile of the 
powdered sugar under the cage, although all was 
shaken out when it is placed there. Now, friend 
Root, if the * bees eat every particle of it,’ where 
does this sugar come from? Notwithstanding the 
above, I believe sugar to be the best substance to 
use in our cages, and the finest is the best, on ac- 
count of its holding the most honey. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1884. 

Friend D., it seems to me you are a little 
disposed to hang toathing when you get 
started on it. May be some of the rest of us 
are afflicted in the same way, however, so 
we will put it down to a difference of expe- 
rience. Perhaps the difficulty may be that 
you have not had the same kind of powdered 
sugar that we have. We wet up our sugar 
and honey several days ahead; and although 
I know that honey is disposed to absorb the 
moisture, and that honey - barrels often 
shrink, even when full of honey, I can not 
quite agree that the honey does not in any 
measure dissolve the ~powdered sugar. I 
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have never seen any grains rattle out of the 
cages since using the powdered sugar, that | 
remember of; and as I have told you, we 
put this kind of candy over the cluster on 
the frames of a hive, and it was all used up 
without our being able to find a bit of sugar 
on the bottom of the hive. The candy used 
by Mr. Benton, for queens that come across 
the ocean, was, as I have told you, even 
smoother than any thing we have ever made. 
[should expect butter to rattle out of the 
cage as much as I should expect to see Ben- 
ton’s candy; and it seems to me, to get can- 
dy that is like his, we ought to have, as | 
told you before, something like a paint-mil] 
to grind the honey and sugar until there are 
absolutely no grains about it.—In regard to 
the sugar being no better than so much sand, 
it seems to me you are a little hasty. I have 
kept bees and queens for some days, in warm 
weather too, when supplied with nothing but 
lumps of loaf sugar. I have done the same 
thing with rock candy, and fora long time 
we mailed queens quite successfully with a 
stick of dry candy, and no water whatever. 
Of course, the bees can not make much use 
of granulated sugar, because the grains roll 
around so they can not even get a chance to 
lick off the sugar. They might possibly 
take agrain ata timein their mouths, and put 
it on one side of their cheek, as a boy does a 
sugar-plum, for instance. Before we used 
powdered sugar, a great deal was wasted, | 
know, and it was a great nuisance to have it 
rattling about; but you can surely make 
candy by powdering the sugar with a ham- 
mer, or With a pestle and mortar with hon- 
ey, that can not rattle out. Don’t you 
think so? 
wake: Qe 


OUR LAWS IN REGARD TO TRESPASS- 
ERS. 


FRIEND POND TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT THEM. 





Y DEAR FRIEND:—In Our Homes for No- 
vember you open up a big question, and 
one that affects our young particularly, and 
it is necessary, I think, that they should be 
set right. Human nature is prone to stand 

up for its rights; and when the idea gains, that the 
law will sustain, many will go further than they 
otherwise would. In this connection, then, T think 
the exact legal position of both trespasser and ten- 
ant should be known; and in order that you may be 
able, in case you follow the subject further at some 
future time, to give the law, I will state it herein. 

In the first place, every man has the right to 
peaceable possession of his own property, and to 
remove any one trespassing thereon; but, in remov- 
ing this trespasser he must use no more force than 
is absolutely necessary to cause the removal. The 
whole law is contained in the above sentence. 

If the trespasser will go upon an order, and pro- 
ceeds to go, no force is needed to remove him, and 
the law will not allowany. If he offers slight re- 
sistance, only just enough force should or can be le- 
gally used to overcome that resistance, and in no 
case would the owner be justified in resorting to the 
use of a weapon, unless he was first threatened by 
the trespasser. In the above I refer only to a tres- 
passer who is simply objectionable, and not to one 
who comes as a burglar, or with arms in his hands, 
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or with a force to back him up. 


luw would not impose very harsh measures 
part of the person trespassed against. 

1 give you the above, as I see you mention my 
name, and I wish to again assure you that law is 


founded on common sense, and is a God-given gift | 
| safe’ to do so. 


to man for his protection. The country that makes 
the wisest laws, and sustains them in the wisest 
manver, is the one that will be the best governed, 
and in which the people will be the happiest. 
is not made simply to punish the guilty, but to pro- 


tect the innocent; corsequently when law, or just- | 
ice, a8 We may call it, can be tempered with mercy | 
| expect to make a great thing; all we want to know 


(as, for instance, in the case of a young man led 

away to his first offense) it is far better for ail that 

such be done. J. E. POND, JR. 
Foxboro, Mass., Nov. 19, 1884. 
Thank you, friend P. 


to be were about right; and I think it well 
for us all to understand this matter. A 
drunken man once came on to my premises ; 


and in spite of all I could do in the way of 

kind pleading. he became violent, and seem- | 
ed determined to damage my property. if | 
| of the kind? 


not myself. 1 ordered him off my premises. 
We were alone in the building, and he re- 


fused to go, and | told him if he didn’t leave | 


the room I should do my best to put him out 
by foree. After I had taken hold of him, 


and he saw I meant what I said, he told me) 


if I would let him go he would go out him- 


| am going away according to your orders.” 
And so he went out, but with considerable 


deliberation. It seems, 


matters than I did. 


a resident or citizen ordinarily peacable, 
although the latter may have got into a very 
bad mood, or, perhaps, for the time being, 
have forgotten himself. 


Jn ee 
BEE-KEEPING IN FLORIDA. 


SOME QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE ABOVE, 
FRIEND HART'S REPLY. 


R. HART:—You answered a former letter of | 
mine so kindly and courteously that I ven- | 


ture to take the liberty of writing again, 
hoping that you will excuse the intrusion 
on yourtime. 1 will state the case in which 

! want your advice, in as few words as possible. 
My brother-in-law is anxious to make a home in 
Florida; and after studying all the inducements of- 


fered, feels inclined to select bee-keeping as the | 
| cessful bee-keeper first. 


employment most congenial to his tastes, and the 
one holding out the greatest hope of quick return. 
He is ignorant of the business; but from my knowl- 
cdge of his character and abilities, I feel absolutely 
no doubt about his fitness for the work, for he is 
ne of those quiet, persevering men, full of reo- 
sources, and skillful in doing whatever he attempts 

a very good workman with tools, though never 
having followed that as a business. In fact, a man 
who is bound to make a success of the business, if he 
bus any chance atall. Business here is g0 demor- 


In such cases the | 
circumstances of each case would govern, and the | 
on the | 


| ly, wife, and three small children. 
| 
Law | 


I am glad to know | 
that my convictions of What the law ought | 


| it as the greatest favor. 


intoxicated as he) 
was, he knew more about the law in such | 
| think we should bear | 
in mind the very broad line of distinction | 
that lies between a burglar or assassin, and | 
| ties that you give your brother-in-law credit for are 
| very desirable ones for any one coming to this State 
| to locate 
'ation is often slow, and mechanics are not always 
| at hand to do odd jobs. 





alized on account of hard times and low price of 
wheat, that there is going to be no show for men of 
small capital this winter, and may be for some 
years. The climate is a terror, and itis not worth 
while for a young man to waste his life here fora 
bare living. 

He would go to Florida this winter, if he felt it 
Can Ladvise him to try bees? He 
will have somewhere between $1000 and $2000, fami- 
He can build his 
own house, and do any kind of carpentry work, 
furniture-making, ete., to help make a living till he 
gets astart. His wife is very anxious to go, as this 
climate is too severe for her. Of course he does not 


is, would it be safe for him to try it? He looks for- 


| ward to making an orange-grove as well, of course. 


I know I am asking a hard question, but I feel 
sure you can give me some idea as to the possibility 
of his making enough to live on, and that is all he 
expects at first, with a prospect of doing better aft- 
er awhile. If the business warranted it, I would 
supply capital to extend it as soon as it is prudent 
todo so. Of course, he thinks of locating some- 
where in your vicinity, for location is every thing. 
Would his family have to fear malaria, or any thing 
And are the mosquitoes and other in- 
sects intolerable? 

Should you find time to answer me, I would take 
You need not fear in re- 
gard to the man; he is in every respect capable. 
He can, of course, make all of his hives, and every 


| thing of that kind, 
self, and added, * Mr. Root, you know you | “une of that king 


have no right to lay a hand on me so long as | 


Ican not, I fear, go down myself this winter, but 
expect to make Florida my future home, for I con- 


| sider it the most delightful climate I was ever in—a 


perfect paradise compared to this bleak region. 

In regard to quality and color of honey, is it good? 
Fergus Falis, Minn., Oct. 28, 1884. R. M. R. 
MR. HART'S REPLY. 

In reply to yours of Oct. 28, I will say: The guail- 


away from the larger towns, as transport- 


They are also necessary 
qualifications for a bee-keeper, but yet I would not 


| advise him or any one else to come here to start in 


| the bee business with a hope of immediate returns, 
AND | 
| unless he has had considerable experience. No 


man should commence to learn the business with 
more than two or three colonies, increasing those as 
his knowledge increases. If he does this, the hives, 
fixtures, ete., for the first three years will take:all 
the profits. He will be accumulating property, but 
have no cash to pay for living expenses. If he 


| Starts with a large number of colonies, the proba- 


bilities are that he will lose both money and bees. 
If he still wishes to try the business here, I would 
advise his passing one season, at least, with a suc- 


Yes, you can safely advise him to come to the 
State, and with the $1000 or $2000 he will be able to 
make a good start in some kind of business that 
will allow of his doing well, or he can work outa 
part of the time. Any one who can handle tools at 
all well can get $2.0) per day, and carpenters get 
$3.00 and $3.50 per day. A house that will answer 
for the first few years will cost but little, as it is not 
necessary to make its walls thick and warm. There 
are but few days ip the year when a fire ig needed 
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for comfort. With a house built, and the family in | 
it, bees and hens can be kept, and bee culture | 
studied at odd times, until the knowledge requisite | 
to running a large apiary is acquired. 

There is little doubt but that his wife will be re- | 
stored to health, as our climate certainly does work , 
wonders in that direction. As to your friend's lo- 
cating near me, I will say Iam truly glad to have 
new neighbors; but if he is to keep bees, I would | 
advise the south-west coast, or some location where 
the country is not so fully stocked with bees as it is 
here. 

There is almost no malaria-along the banks of 
salt-water rivers, or in the lake region of the interi- 
or. Along the low ground of the St. John’s, or near 
stagnant fresh water, or where fresh and salt water | 
come together, there is more or less fever, some 
years. It is the only prevalent disease known here, 
and is of a mild type, and easily cured. A fatal 
case is almost unknown. The insects (sand-flies and 
mosquitoes) are at times exceedingly bad along the 
coast. A little back from the salt water there are 
no sand-tlies, and many portions of the State are al- 
most entirely free from mosquitoes. Here on the 
coast we have netting on the doors and windows | 
during the weeks that they are plentiful, and in 
that way keep out of their way. They seldom trou- 
ble much during the middle of the day, except inthe 
heavy timber. 

The quality and color of our honey is of the best. 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth said to me, “It can not be ex- 
eeclled.” All the large honey dealers and producers 
of the North who have tested it pronounce it equal, 
and some superior, to white-clover honey. 

I will further say, for the benefit of all inquiring 
friends, that lam not in need of help at present, 
either in my apiary or groves. I have help that has | 
been with me from one to three years, and Iam 
well satisfied withit. There is, however, plenty of 
work Ww be had at good wages, $1.50 per day being 
the usual price for common labor. Board is from 
$4.00 to $7.09 per week in the boarding-houses, some 
less in private families, and much higher at the ho- 
tels. Unimproved land ranges from government 
price ($1.25) to $100 per acre. W.S. HART. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Nov. 14, 1884. 


tions. 
 boiling,and allowed to stand perfectly quiet. 


$$$ a 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF SUGAR SYRUP. | 
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' number of colonies ranges from 5 to 1b. 


clover. 


DEc. 





if it is stirred but little, the grain will be very 
coarse. And now I believe that if it is thoroughly 
melted, and not stirred at all, it will not turn back 


| to sugar. 


When it is melted directly over a stove, with- 


| out: being in a large dish of hot water, it will of 


necessity have to be stirred to prevent burning; 


| but there is no necessity for stirring it after the 


sugar is dissolved, and it should be thoroughly 
boiled after it has been stirred. By using granulat- 
ed sugar, one has to be particularly cautious in this 


| direction; pouring from one dish to another before 
| cold will often cause it to crystallize. 


Since I read Mr. Doolittle’s article I have, for the 
purpose of a late proof, taken granulated sugar 
and water, and boiled it down so that by setting 
it outdoors where it was freezing cold (24° F.) it 
became hard and brittle, and yet was as clear as 
when taken off the stove, and did not show the least 
indication of turning back to sugar. 

Now let me ask, friend Root, if your apiarist, in 
looking back, will not find that the syrup that crys- 
tallized was not stirred more than that which re 


| mained liquid. 


I am not in the bee business extensively. My) 
It has 
been a very poor season here, basswood being « 
complete failure; my bees gathered their winter 
stores, and an average surplus of 20 lbs, from white 
My increase has been from &to 14. I see 
by the reports that Iam more fortunate than many, 
that I did not have to feed this fall. 

I have kept bees five years; have not had any ex- 
perience feeding a mixture of sugar syrup and hon- 
ey, as friend Doolittle speaks of, but have had to 
feed sugar syrup several times, and have had some 
trouble with its crystallizing, and in the above | 
have tried to describe the trouble as found by my 
experience. L. H. BANNISTER. 

Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1884. 


Since you mention it, friend B., I do re- 
member that when we were studying chem- 
istry the subject of crystallization was gone 
over pretty thoroughly, and one of our old 


‘chemistries speaks particularly of the effect 


of agitation on crystals in saturated solu- 
If asaturated solution be made by 


it will often become quite cold without an) 


‘traces of crystallization whatever; but a 


single stir with a spoon or paddle at the 


right moment would start crystals, and the 


SOME FURTHER FACTS IN REGARD TO THE MATTER, | 
N page 761, last GLEANINGS, friend Doolittle in | 
p his letter describes his severe trouble with 
K\ regard to the crystallization of syrup made | 
of sugar and water, after whieh you, in your 
remarks, said that your apiarist says that 
“he has had very little trouble this season with crys- | 
tallization, except where he had the syrup too 
thiek.”” And further you quote, ‘‘He says he has 
fed many colonies where he saw no crystallization 
upon nor in the hives; while at other times, for 
some reason not known to him, unless it was because 
he put in too much sugar for the quantity of water, | 
it turned back to sugar badly.” 

Now let me say, that in my experience crystalliza- 
tion is a difficulty which may be entirely overcome, | 
if the sugar is properly melted. It is a well-known | 
fact, that by boiling sugar down thick it will grain 
according tothe amount of stirritig it has. If it is | 
stirred n dood deal, the grain will be fines whereas | 


go through the whole liquid. 


_ croscope. i 
| sufficiently, crystallization starts su 


whole mass would soon become full of solid 
matter. With some salts, the matter hangs 


on so delicate a thread. so to speak, that 
' even striking the vessel containing the liquid 


a smart blow would set crystals at work : 
and after they once get started they would 
In making 
rock candy, bits of string are suspended in 
the liquid, to start the rock crystals forming. 
After one crystal forms, the rest shoot out 
from it rapidly. A most beautiful experi- 
ment is performed by placing a drop of sat- 
urated liquid on a glass slide under the mi- 
When the liquid has bi i 

denly. 
and slender needles shoot out in a hundred 
different directions, almost at once; and, a> 
if by magic, the drop of liquid turns sudden- 
ly to solid frostwork. Now, we can not feed 
sugar syrup yery well avithout disturbing it 





more ar less, but we can do this: We can) 
take the hot liquid off the stove, set it out in | 
the cold, and let it remain perfectly still un- | 
til itis cold. It will then probably not crys- | 
tallize. We prefer, however, to feed the) 
syrup warm. Mav be this is one reason why | 
we have trouble with crystallization one time | 
and not another. The lots that were crys- | 
tallized so badly were perhaps poured into 

the feeder while hot. It seems to me, how- 

ever, that friend oolittle’s plan of putting 

in a little honey is the cheapest and best 

way. The honey contains sufficient grape | 
sugar (I hope none of the friends will be 
dic iy ering to prevent crystallizing, the same 
way that the addition of a small quantity of | 
commercial grape sugar did. There seems | 
to be a sort of vegetable gum in honey, that | 
stands in the way of the formation of erys- 

tals; therefore honey may candy, but it 

never crystallizes in dry solid forms, as su- 

gar does. Queer, is it not, that candied hon- 

ey, and dry granulated sugar, when melted 

together, will never get hard again? and al- 

so that they may be kneaded up together as 

we doit in the Good candy, and remaina 

pasty solid for years? When they are once 

melted there is no more candying nor crys- 

tallizing either. 


—_ 
——— ea 


HONEY-DEW FALLING FROM THE AT- 
MOSPHERE. 


A POSITIVE DECLARATION THAT IT DOES SO FALL. 





| 


} 





RIEND ROOT:—In your issue of the Ist inst. 
you deny that honey-dew falls from the at- 
mosphere, You surely are in error. I have 
learned much from GLEANINGS and from 
your A BC book, and usually consider you 

very good authority. Inthe month of August, 1882, 
we had boney-dew fall from the atmosphere in such 
liberal quantities that about sunset we could not 
only see it descending in the air, but could catch it 
in our hands like drops of water. This was upon 
the high prairie, and miles from any grove, except 
such trees as had been planted since 1260, for shade 
and for ornament. 

Again, I am afraid you are prejudiced against 
this honey, as you appear determined to call it 
“bug juice.” My honey-dew honey of 1882 was 
equal in all respects to any I ever saw; was white, 
nice, ete., and gave universal satisfaction to my 
customers, who are even yet not done inquiring 
for that same kind. The present season we had | 
another kind. I think it must have come up out of | 
the ground instead of down from above. It is dark | 
of color, with a rank strong taste, and extracted 
will sometimes work or ferment. If honey-dew | 
does never fall from the atmosphere, how does it 
get out here on the prairie? and how did that upon 
which the children of Israel subsisted get to the des- | 
ert? Please do not condemn it all. What was good | 
enough for old Moses and his people should be | 
plenty good enough for any modern epicure. 

BEES ON RED CLOVER. 

I shall have to own up in the matter of bees work__ 
ing on the red clover. I found mine doing so for | 
the first time in my life last October. The first and | 
best workers were, as usual, my “Americans,” with 
no bright bands to brag of. The fellows wearing | 
the “ belt and the sash’ appeared to stand around | 
andlook on. Iheardone of them say to an American, | 
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your hands. 


\ swarms. 


S01 


*“*Good! you can dew it, we've seen you dew it, but 
we'uns can't dew it.” 

The Holy-Land queen you sent me came all right, 
and at once commenced laying. 

Ihave now an A No. 1lswarm of very few bees 
left of the old kind; nearly every one appears to be 
a Holy-Land. 

When I last wrote you, bees were just booming 
after several weeks of en'orced idleness, and we 
were jubilant—the bees and I; but our hopes were 
suddenly cut short. The boom quite proved a fizzle 
after three or four days. Many bees are short of 
stores. Some are starved out already. Some show 


| a disposition to swarm out. A tineswarm only a day 
| or two since clustered ona fence-post near town, 


Occasionally aswarm had a fairsurplus. Ido not use 
the extractor, and J winter on the summer stands. 
Bees have been flying finely, and pretending to be 
busy at work until to-day a “norther” keeps them 
indoors. They were an intolerable nuisance around 
the cider-press, and I tried to buy them off with sor- 
ghum molasses, but they would not touch it. If my 
bees go through the winter al! right, I think I shall 
claim that cider is good for them. J. H. WING. 

Malvern, la., Nov. 16, 1884. 

Friend W., Lam very glad of the evidence 
you bring forward. yet I scanned your letter 
closely to see if you anywhere declared the 
substance which fell in the air was sweet to 
the taste when you licked it directly from 
If this is so, I suppose we shall 
lave to give it up; but I have never heard 
of anybody who caught it directly upon his 
hands, and tasted it and found it sweet. No 
doubt it was sweet after it fell on the grass, 
leaves, etc., because the sweet substance 
was there already, incrusted on the leaf, and 
needed only the foggy morning you mention 
to dissolve it, so as to make honey-devw. 
Now. will you please tell us in regard to this 
one point? I can not tell you how the sweet 
substance became dried down on the leaves 
so as to be invisible until moistened, but our 
back numbers have pointed out several ways 
by which this might have happened. 

—— ll 
A KANSAS LADY’S REPORT. 
CYPRIANS, HYBRIDS, CLIPPED QUEENS, ETC., ETC. 


RIEND ROOT:—This has been the poorest sea- 
son ever knownin this locality. There was 
¥ plenty of bloom clear through the season. 

By giving our bees every attention we man- 

aged to increase them from 25 to 53 colonies 
by natural swarming. We bridged nearly all the 
bad places by feeding. We worked 15 of the 25 col- 
onies for increase, and the rest we kept down in- 
crease by taking away brood and giving to after- 
We let the colonies swarm all they would, 
and 12 of the 15 swarmed; 3 colonies swarmed once 


apiece; 5 colonies swarmed twice apiece; 3 colonies 


swarmed 3 times apiece, and the Cyprians swarmed 
4times. The first swarm of Cyprians superseded 
their queen, and swarmed twice again. Total, 28 
swarms. None were lost by abseonding. Only one 
young queen got lost on her wedding-tour. Her 
place was filled immediately by a virgin Cyprian 
queen. We had no laying workers in the apiary 
this season. 

We have all our bees in fair condition for winter, 
but are doubtful as to the quality of honey, as it is 
not the same as we have had other seasons. If it 
were heart’s-ease we should have no fear of the re- 
sult, The latter failed us entirely: “We haye some 
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honey to sell, and enough for our usual spring feed- 
ing. We predict heavy losses in all this section of | 
the country, as a great portion, at least, of colonics 
that sent out new swarms are destitute of stores. 
Our small surplus came from first swarms, and col- 
onies that didn’t swarm. We tried all kinds of 
crates, racks, and wide frames over the bees for 
comb honey the past season, but the season was so 
poor that from over 20 hives we ran for honey in 
1-lb. sections, we obtained only 100 finished sections. | 
THE HEDDON HONEY-CRATES. 

We used 12 Heddon ecuses, and we believe them 
ahead of all others that we have used for comb | 
honey. We tried two of those cases without sepa- 
rators, and every comb was built straight. Bees 
can become too strong to work advantageously in a 
single tier of sections, therefore we favor the 
tiering-up plan. 

FOUNDATION IN THE BROOD-CHAMBER. 

A great deal has been said and discussed whether 
it pays to use fdn. or not in the brood-chamber. 
This is a question to us like a good many others be- 
ing discussed in regard to bee culture, and that is, | 
your locality has a good deal to dowithit. Wewere | 
of the opionion last year that it did not pay to use | 
fdn. in the brood-chamber. Our swarming season 
usually commences in May, and the honey-flow not 
until August. The bees have plenty of time to 
build comb, and usually build straighter comb from 
15-inch starters. There will not be drone-comb 
enough built to pay for extra cost. 

HYBRIDS AHEAD OF PURE ITALIANS. 

In the past three seasons we closely observed (to 
our sorrow at first) where our largest yield of honey 
came from. It was from colonies that have a dash 
of black blood. These are facts with us, although it 
would nearly break our hearts when we would oc- 
easionally find our young queens had met black 
drones, and as a result these colonies turn out the 
strongest and best accumulations of honey. But 
you do not want to let the cross go more than once 
into the black blood. With us the latter have prov- 
ed very inferior, while the Italian queen mated 
with a black drone has given us better honey-gath- 
erers than pure Italians. If there is any honey to 
be had, the hybrids always manage to “get there,”’ 
though in such a season as this they are the mean- 
est bee on earth, except the blacks. They will not 
defend their hives as well as the Italians. They 
will sneak around the hive-covers trying to get in; 
and in four times out of five, if there is any trouble 
anywhere in the apiary, the hybrids are at the bot- 
tom of it, either robbing or being robbed. In a sea- 
son, however, of continuous honey-flow we would 
prefer them for the following reason: They enter 
the sections sooner, swarm less, and we can take 
honey about twice as fast from them in extracting 
time; for all purposes and all seasons as they come, 
we will take the pure Italians, so you see we some- 
times favor one and sometimes the other. 

THE CYPRIANS. 

Last March we sent to B. F. Carroll, Dresden, 
Texas, for atested Cyprian queen, and introduced 
her to a full colony of Italians. We ;ushed this col- 
ony for increase by natural swarming to 7 
colonies. We are of the same opinion as your 
neighbor H. about the Cyprians; that is, ours are 
the gentlest bees in the apiary. Through all our | 
manipulations, and they were various, we did not | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





receive a single sting from them the past season. 
However, through their reputation for vicious- | 


ness we handled them carefully—very carefully at 
first, often using no smoke, and very little at any 


| time. My husband sums up their good qualities as 


follows: He thinks they are more intelligent than 
other bees. They do not follow you around the 
apiary like hybrids, and sometimes Italians, trying 
to pick a quarrel. They stayin their hives in bad 
weather, alight sooner when they swarm, and wil! 
run in sooner when they are dumped in front of the 
hive, and ours bore crowding well before they 
swarmed. As honey-gatherers they are superior to 
any bees in the apiary. This colony raised, with 
the first batch of swarms, 68 queen-cells. Another 
good quality, they are robber-proof with us. as we 
never see a robber fooling around the Cyprians very 
long atatime. One disadvantage we observed, but 
a different season might change this, that it takes 
the young queens an everlasting time to settle their 
quarrels, and get to laying. It took as long as four 
weeks after swarming before commencing to lay, 


| and we coaxed by feeding at that; but when they 
' do begin to lay, the eggs come by the wholesale. 


CLIPPED QUEENS. 

Here is the kind of fun we occasionally have. 
About four o'clock one Sabbath afternoon, when 
people were out enjoying the balmy afternoon, my 
husband sounded the alarm, “‘ The Hayhurst tested 
queen is swarming, and she is clipped.”’ Volume 
after volume poured out, and finally her ladyship 
was secured; and after the swarm had all got out, 
“one of the largest of the season,’ a hive was 


| placed in the usual position. We waited for the 


swarm to return. They flew around, and spread 


| themselves over nearly half of our town, trying to 
| make themselves as conspicuous as possible, and 


the neighbors came flocking in from several direc- 
tions to tell us our bees were swarming and going 
away. Finally they began to return, and tried to 
enter a hive about 50 feet away. The mosquito-net 
was brought out and thrown over the hive. This 
stopped that fun, and finally they began to cluster 
near by, deciding, we supposed, not to come back to 
the old hive and queen. We finally carried the hive 
and queen up to where they were clustering, and, 
holding the queen in the cluster, the bees kept 
pouring into the cluster from every direction in 
enormous numbers. Presently I noticed a hybrid 
bee going in the cluster, then another, until I could 
see hundreds and then thousands of them. Of course, 
I soon realized the fact that another swarm from 
the opposite side of the house had joined the fray. 
When the double swarm had clustered we found 
the queen that could fly, divided the bees, and put a 
queen with each; set them on their stand, thinking 
all would be well. In about an hour there were 


| about two dozen bees with the unclipped queen, 
| and in the hive where the clipped queen was there 


was about a quart of bees, hybrids and Italians 
mixed. Where the tested queen came from there 


| were lots of hybrids; and where the hybrid queen 


came from there were strong reinforcements of the 
tested Italians. Some of the clipped queens caused 
us but little trouble; but I believe it is less trouble 
to hive aswarm in the natural way; and it seemed 
to us, or at least we imagine it, thataswarm with 
an unclipped queen gets down to business sooner 
and in better shape than one with their queen 
clipped. Remember, though, we are young about 
this, and no old veteran must prod at us for just 
considering it. Mrs, M. F. TATMAN, 
Rogsville, Kaus., Nov. 10, 1884. _ 
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FOUNDATION AND COMB HONEY. 


FRIEND HUTCHINSON DECIDES NOT TO USE FOUN- 
DATION IN THE BROOD-APARTMENT. 


| 
| 


N believing that the use of foundation is un- | 
‘ profitable, in most instances at least, Mr. Doo- | 


little for a long stood alone; but during the 


past season, two or three have come to his sup- | 


port. 


I, too, wish to place myself by his side, | 


perhaps not exactly in line, but near enough to give | 
| pretty well started on the brood-combs, and the 


him good hearty support. 

My first swarm, last June, was hived upon empty 
combs, the second upon frames of wired founda- 
tion, the third upon frames having “starters” of 
foundation one-half inch wide. This 


manner of | 


hiving was continued until fifteen swarms had been | 


hived, 
ubandoned, as the bees would fill the combs with 
honey in a very few days — fill them so full that the 
queen found but little room ,to lay, then they 
*loafed” along time before commencing work in 
the sections, 
inaslow, easy sort of way. Swarms hived upon 
foundation, or upon empty frames, would each 


when the hiving upon empty combs was | 


| with this, if working for comb honey. 


| inclined to crowd the queen. 


803 


| working in the boxes at the same time, they are not 


I say the bees are 
working in the boxes at the same time, because I 


| always give them access to the boxes at the time of 


hiving; and when the brood-frames are filled with 
foundation (not combs), or are empty, the bees have 
always taken possession of the boxes, and com- 
menced working in them at once, On page 405, cur- 
rent volume, you, friend Root, say: “1 wouldn't 
put the sections over any swarm until they had got 


queen had commenced laying eggs; otherwise the 
whole family might move up into the sections, and 
begin housekeeping.”’ My advice would be, put the 
sections on at once, and keep the queen down with a 
queen-excluding honey-board. Further along upon 
the same page you say, in substance, that you would 
give a swarm as many sheets of foundation as it 
could cover and work upon. I could not agree 
If the advice 


| were followed, where would be the force to work in 


and when they did finally begin it was | 


have a case of 28 one-pound sections nearly finished | 


before those hived at the same time upon empty 
combs had fairly started in the sections. 


In the 


former case the honey wus stored in the sections; | 
| above in the sections, which, being filled with foun- 


in the latter it was deposited in the brood-nest. 
Perhaps some one will ask why I did not extract the 


honey; and in reply I will say that I was not rais- | 


ing extracted honey; 


if I had been I should have | 


had my hives and fixtures more conveniently ar- | 


ranged for that purpose. 


The bee-keeper who has | 


only a few colonies can extract from the brood- | 
nest, if necessary; but the man who is running a 
| tion of extracted honey it would be advisable to 


large apiary for comb honey does not wish to be 


“bothered” with any such operation, and IJ do not | 


think itis advisable that he should. 


I have said | 


nothing in regard to the bees again filling up the 
brood-combs with honey should it be extracted, in- | 
stead of going to work in the sections, because I do 


not know that they would. It appears reasonable, 
however, to suppose that they would. 

When the use of empty combs was discontinued, 
swarms were hived alternately upon foundation 
und upon empty frames unti! perhaps fifteen more 
swarms were hived, when sickness in my family 
rather upset things in the, apiary, and seven or 
cight swarms were hived in succession upon foun- 
dation, and then an equal number hived in sueces- 
sion upon empty frames; thus it will be seen that, 
taking the whole season through, an equal number 
of swarms were hived upon foundation and upon 
empty frames; but, a small majority of those hived 
upon foundation were earlier swarms, which does 
not make the. experiment so conclusive as it would 
have been had they been given foundation and 
empty frames alternately, throughout the entire 
season. An exact account was kept of the honey 
that was taken from each hive; and upon compar- 





ing results it was found that those swarms that had | 
| lected 25 of the best colonies, and inserted an empty 


been given foundation had, upon an average, 
stored two pounds more hovey per colony than those 


hived upon empty frames; but the two pounds per | 
colony could be more than accounted for by earli- | 


ness of some of the swarms hived upon foundation. 

When hived upon foundation, no honey can be 
stored until the foundation is drawn; and just as 
soon as any of the cells are even partly drawn, the 


| 


| paid enough attention to this point; 


the boxes’ But I entirely agree with your remarks 
in regard to the energy with which a colony works 
when building natural comb. 

When bees are hived upon empty frames, it is ev- 
ident that no honey can be stored in the brood-nest 
until comb is built; and as fast as it is built, the 
queen occupies it with eggs, the honey being stored 


dation, are more quickly filled with comb. With 
this method I have found a queen-excluding honey- 
board a necessity, as the foundation in the sections 
is drawn into comb sooner than comb can be built 
in the brood-nest; and the queen, unless restrained, 
will at once begin laying in the sections. 

It is possible,—yes, probable,—that in the produc- 


hive aswarm inahive the brood-nest of which is 
filled with empty frames, xnd the super with frames 
of fdn., or frames of comb—a queen-excluding 
honey-board being placed between the two apart- 
ments. 

Ido not think there is any question but that the 
use of fdn. facilitates the building of comb. During 
an abundant flow of honey, bees can gather honey 
faster than they can build natural comb in which to 
store it; and at such times I think even Mr. Doolit- 
tle would advise its use in the surplus department, 
to a certain extent at least, provided there were no 
empty combs for that department. Mr. Doolittle, 
however, would probably not wait until the “ honey 
shower” was upon him, but would have the combs 
all ready, they being built previously, and in a less 
expensive manner than to haye bought fdn.; at 
least, Mr. Doolittle says he ean have combs built 
cheaper than to buy fdn., and I believe no one has 
proved that Mr. D. is mistaken. 

Somebody may ask if the bees did not build con- 

siderable drone-comb when not furnished fdn. No, 
they build searcely any. With me, newly hived 
swarms having laying queens do not build drone- 
comb. Just before the bees began swarming I se- 


frame in the center of the, brood-nest of each. I 
did this because | wished for an abundance of 
superior drones. I think queen-breeders have not 
but, never 
mind about this now; it will suffice to say, that I 
secured the desired result; these empty frames 
were filled from top to bottom with drone-comb, 


queen is ready with her eggs, and, ag the bees are | and the combs filled with drone brovd. The bees 
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had not swarmed, and they desired drones; after 
they had swarmed they did not care for drones, 
consequently they built no drone-comb,. When the 
young queens began laying in the old colony, they 
shunned the frames of drone-comb, even if they 
were in the center of the hive. 

Of course, my experience has not demonstrated 
that, in some seasons and localities, and under some 
circumstances, fan. may not be profttably used in 
the brood-nest; but it does show conclusively that I 
used it last season at a loss. I shall not be satisfied, 
however, until I have experimented at least another 
season. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Nov. 10, 1884. 

Thanks for the resnlt of your experiments, 


friend H.: but while they conclusively dem- | 
‘ onstrate that fdn.in the brood-apartment | 
was of no value as you managed, [ do not | 


think it conclusive that we do not want fdn. 
in the brood-apartment even where we are 
raising comb honey: Colonies with sheets 
of fdn. and with empty frames have been 
tested side by side for years, and in thou- 
sands of apiaries. When the matter first 


came up, such experiments were made daily, | 


and the results were, almost without excep- 
tion, in favor of the fdn. But, of course, 
we almost all of us use the extractor to take 


out the honey when it is in the way.—In re- | 
gard to giving swarms empty combs, I once | 
paid what my friends thought a pretty large | 
sum of money for a swarm of bees just as | 
the basswood season was closing. I filled | 
the hive with empty combs, above and be- | 
low, and in two days the honey I extracted | 


paid for my bees. Could I have got my mon- 
ey back in two days, if the colony had been 
obliged to build new combs? It seems to 


me, that instead of deciding we do not need | 


fdn. or empty combs, we ought to decide 
that the method of management was not 
quite the thing. 

One thing more, friend H. Your experi- 
ments were all made with the Heddon ar- 
rangement, if I am correct, with a honey- 
board and two bee-spaces between the brood- 
frames and section boxes. When I gave the 
adviee I did about not letting the bees into 
the sections the first day the swarm was 
hived, I did not contemplate the above ar- 
rangement. 

rr em i 


FRIEND LINDLEY’S VISIT TO THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION. 





ALSO THE WAY FRIEND L. BUILDS UP A HOME 
MARKET FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 





OR the first time in my life I had the privilege 
of attending the bee convention at Chicago. 
It was quite a treat to meet with a lot of bee- 
friends —those whom I had been reading 
about forsolong. Well, I got on to the train 

a great while before day; and as we went sailing 

along I was wondering whom I should see at the 

convention. AsItook my seat I did not see any 
one whom I knew, but I felt as if I had fallen in 
with alot of jolly fellows. I had the pleasure of 
seeing Prof. Cook, friends Newman, Hutchinson, 
and C. C. Miller, and a lot of other great and good 
bee-keepers. Friend Heddon was there. He had 
quite a lot to say in the convention, and right to the 
pointob-some things, but} do not think he is quite 


\> 


right about artificial honey being no detriment to 
the sale of pure honey. 

For the last two years I have been going around 
to private parties selling honey, and one of the 
worst difficulties I had to contend with was, “Is it 
pure honey?” ete.; but I went right ahead selling 
the honey, but I do not think I shall ever be able to 
raise all the honey I can sell at from 8 to 15 cts. per 
lb. This fall the grocerymen are glad to get my 
honey to sell. One told me the other day he had 
| no trouble to sell my honey; but if he told them he 
| bought it in Chicago they would say at once that it 
was adulterated honey. Yes, I am building up 
quite a trade in honey, sending 200 or 300 miles for 
| honey. T have this to say: If you want to build up 
a trade, first go from house to house, and give the 
folks a talk on honey; and, more than that, let your 
honey be nice and good; and if they talk slighting- 
ly of the honey at first, explain to them in a pleas- 
ant manner about it, and I think you will soon build 
up a good trade, 80 you can sell all the honey you 
can raise, at a good price; but if you want to sell 
your honey by the barrel, take all the pains you 
can to furnish good ripe honey, and wax the bar- 
| rels, so if honey is taken out with a paddle it will 
not be full of black specks from the sides of the 
barrel, and, more than that, I have taken the heads 
out of barrels of honey, and would have to skim off 
a lot of trash—dead bees, ete. Please keep your 
honey nice, friends, if you want to sell it to me. 

Georgetown, Ill. J. R. LINDLEY. 
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THE FIBROUS MATERIAL FOR CAP- 
PING BROOD. 








Where do They Get it? 


ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO POLLEN PACK. 
ING, AND HOW IT IS DONE. 


S N page 746, Nov. GLEANINGS, Mr. C. F. Uhl 
q ra asks what bees get to cap brood with, and the 
RY editor asks, ‘‘ Who can tell us where it comes 

from?” Some two or three years ago this 

subject was written upon a little, and some 
called the bees crazy when they were “ raking hay” 
on their alighting-board; but I suggested that there 
was “method in their madness,” as I believed they 
were scraping up a fibrous material, to be used in 
capping brood. Now TI can throw a little more light 
on the subject. 

When I first began bee-keeping I made several 
quilts to cover them, and stuffed them with cotton 
batting. This last summer I used one of those 
quilts to cover a nucleus, by putting one end over 
the frames, and letting the other hang down over 
the side of the comb. After having been there 
some time I found it stuck quite fast to the comb, 
and found the cotton completely woven in with the 
cappings of the brood, the outside lining having 
been previously eaten away; and on lifting out the 
comb I found considerable of the cotton had been 
carried around on the inside, and also some taken 
to the next comb, and also woven in with the cap- 
pings. There was so much cotton used that it was 
very plain to be seen; so this settles the matter, in 
my mind, that the bees do use a fibrous or lint sub- 
stance in their brood-cappings, and I am convinced 
that they get it from whatever source they can 
best, and that they get a large supply from wood 
| Surfaces, , ase i hii atc ce nti 
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HOW DO BEES GET THE POLLEN TO THEIR POL- 
LEN - BASKETS? 

This has also been much wondered at, and I can 
now give a little more information. Last spring I | 
fed my bees on meal, aud I used to frequently watch | 
them at work, and found they would handle their 
first pair of feet in connection with their mandi- 
bles, in picking up and moistening the meal; then 
with the first pair of feet they would nove the meal 
back and paste or pad it to the under side of their | 
thorax, or what I might call their breast; then with 
their second pair of feet they can easily reach it | 
there, and with them move it back to their hind 
legs to what is called their pollen-baskets. I saw 
this done so many times that [am not mistaken. I 
do not know that they always manipulate the pol- | 
jen in this same way, but TI know they did the meal. 

A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Nov. 10, 1884. 
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THIS SEASON’S EXPERIENCES IN IN-. 
TRODUCING QUEENS. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM FRLEND POP- 
PLETON, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
j 
| 


"J7) HIS season has been one of advancement in| 
4° this part of our business; and while I have | 
little to add to what has already been pub- | 
lished, a statement of actual experience may | 

be of value to some. 
UNFERTILE QUEENS. 

Mr. Alley, in his work on “ Queen-Rearing,” p. 25, | 
says that unfertile queens can be introduced by let- | 
ting the colony or nucleus remain queenless at least | 
three days, and using tobacco smoke. I followed 
his directions closely during the season of 1883, los- 
ing about 10 per cent. This season we abandoned 
the use of tobacco smoke, using common smoke in- 
stead, with fully as good results. I am not satisfied 
that smoke of any kind is necessary: but I do not | 
know that it isn’t. 

Mr. Alley gave us the fact that nuclei, after being | 
queenless at least three days, would usually accept | 
unfertile queens; but to Mr. Doolittle are we in- | 
debted for the reasons why (see p. 407, current vol- | 
ume of A. B.J.). He says that colonies having sealed 
queen-cells will usually accept young queens, and | 
this fact gives us more latitude in our work than if 
we were closely confined to Mr. Alley’s instructions. 
My experience covers the introduction of nearly 200 
unfertile queens; and while the loss has been a lit- 
tle less than 10 per cent of those introduced on the 
third day of queenlessness, I do not know of the loss 
of a single one when the introduction was deferred 
until we knew. by examination that sealed cells 
were present. This rule applies only to the intro- | 
duction of unfertile queens into weak nuclei. When | 
we undertake to introduce such queens into very 
strong nuclei, or to full colonies, the failures have | 
been so many as to make such work unprofitable, 
and we think it pays, better to use fertile queens in-, 
such colonies, 

My wife always helps me when introducing our 
queens, and we proceed as follows: We always do 
this work in the evening, about sundown, using 
queens of any age, from just hatched to 6 or 8 days 
old. We first puff a little smoke in the entrance, to 
cause the bees to set up. a roar, when we immedi- 
ately let the queen run in at the entrance. Wife 
then gives the nucleus a severe smoking, while I am 
naking the proper record. I do not know that this 








| of promptly replacing all old or failing queens. 


'lude, is not by any means new. 


| my remarks at the end of said extracts. 


the queen may be let loose amon 


severe smoking is necessary, but my wife thinks it 
is, and, of course, I let her have her own way. 
FERTILE QUEENS. 

All experienced bee-keepers know the importance 
To 
do this we have to introduce young fertile queens to 
large populous colonies, and I must admit that this 
has heretofore been the most dreaded of any apia- 


| ry work we have had to do; but this season's expe- 


riences have very largely dissipated that dread. 
Some of us have been very near the right track in 
this matter, we having last year used nearly the 


| correct method, quite successfully too; but to Mr. 


Simmins, an English bee-keeper, are we indebted 
for the complete method. 
The operation is simply this: We always use stan- 


| dard frames in our nucleus hives for queen-rearing, 
' and we goto one of these that has a laying queen, 
| lift the frame on which the queen happens to be, 
_with adhering bees and all into a carrying box; 


then go to the hive from which we wish to take the 


| old queen, find and kill her, and immediately insert 


the frame from the box,—bees, queen, and all; close 
up the hive, and the thing is done. 

Among the advantages of this method are: Fair 
success, a saving of labor over other methods, and 
no interval of non-egg-laying in the hive. 

Mr. Simmins’ article (p. 456, A. B. J.) is very prac- 
tical and correct, so far as I have tested its teach- 


| ings; but he makes one decided mistake in claiming 
| the method to be invariably successful. 


I don’t be- 
lieve there is any known method of introducing 
strange queens to full colonies that is certain of 
success every time, and this method follows the gen- 
eral rule. Mr. Simmins gives us no idea of the ex- 
tent of his experience, so we can not know how val- 
uable his statement of his success is. My own ex- 
perience covers the introduction of 26 queens, the 
first 19 of which were accepted. Had I stopped here 
I could have truthfully said that the method had 


| been a perfect success; but of the last 7, two were 


killed, thus resulting in an average loss of one in 13, 
which is more satisfactory to me than any other 
method I have tried, taking into account all the ad- 
vantages over other methods. I presume all the in- 


| troductions would have been successful had I used 


the ordinary precaution of feeding during a dearth 


| of the honey-tlow, as was the case during the last 


half of the experiments; but this precaution was 
purposely omitted for experimental purposes. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamson, Chicka. Co., la., Sept. 27, 1884. 

Thanks for the facts you furnish, friend 
P. The Simmins process, to which you al- 
We gave 
quite a lengthy extract from Mr. Simmins’ 
book on introducing queens, on page 130, 
GLEANINGS for March, 1883. Please — 


| seems to me the success of all of these plans 
‘hinges greatly on the fact that seems to be 


so little known—in a great majority of cases 
the bees, 
without any caging or introduction. How- 
ever, [ am satisfied it is quite an advantage 
to introduce a queen on one of her own 
frames, covered by her own bees. If the 
colony accept the strange bees thus brought 
in, they as a rule accept the queen also, and 
almost any colony will rejoice over a nice 
comb heavy with honey, filled with brood 
and pollen, There is no need of fighting the 
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new comers as intruders, for even their lit- 
tle heads are able to recognize at a glance 
that such an arrival isa positive gain all 
around; and if a queen comes along with 
them, they seldom make any fuss about it. 
The process had been years in use, however, 
before Mr. Simmins’ book was published. 
As Mr. S. has, nevertheless, given us a good 
many new and valuable facts on the subject 
of introducing, I would refer our friends to 
the article mentioned. 
EE OO 


CAN A MAN MAKE $64,800 IN 5 YEARS, 
KEEPING BEES? 


THE FIGURES THAT NEVER LIE. 
HE sample copy of GLEANINGS has just reach- 
ed me, and] am surprised and pleased to 


find it a publication of such a substantial | 


character; and as soon as I locate I shall 


take pleasure in becoming a subscriber and | 


au purchaser of your bee-necessities. 
In reading the various articles Lam struck with 
several things: Ist, The ratio of increase of bees; 2d, 


The large yields per hive claimed by your corres- | 


pondents. 

Let me use a few figures which these articles call 
out: 
and the ratio of increase is 200 per cent (much less 


than the ratio claimed by W. R. Pinkerton, page 599). | 
100 hives. | 


In 1885, 
1886 

“ LR8T Res ” oe 
1883 eer * 90) ry, ag 2700.“ 

* 188) ‘~ * * 2700 ) 8100 
In 5 years, a man starting with 100 hives, or stands, 
has 8109 hives, or stands. 
Ibs. per hive (nothing unusual for California, so 


(20) per cent and 100 hives), 
300 , 


300 = ** 
900 * 


bee-men tell me), and the yield the 5th year is the | 
Looking at the | 


enormous amount of 1,620,000 Ibs. 


A man starts inthe year 1885 with 100 stands, | 


Now let the yield be 200 | 
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is beyond his ability to start another busi- 
ness just like it,and find the man who would 
do as well at a salary as the owner. Again, 
there are plenty of men who can manage a 
dozen colonies of bees so as to make them 
mxty 200 or 500 per cent, in a single season. 
Now, even if the locality would support ten 
times as many hives, the owner has not the 
ability to do as well with 100 as he could 
with adozen. The man is found too small. 
We occasionally find a bee-keeper who will 
manage 100 hives, and make them do well, 
but nothing near as well in proportion as he 
would a dozen. We have a few men who, 
with hired help, can handle 1000 hives, but 
| the profits usually come down to a good deal 
| less than 200 per cent when one man “ spreads 
| himself,” if I may use the expression, over 
} sO much property and so much responsibili- 
ty. Wesee this matter demonstrated every 
| day, right before our eyes. A man does well 
with a small business. Ile enlarges it, the 
wrofits diminish, or perhaps go down to zero. 
Now, the only way for you and everybody 
| else to do is to take your own business * di- 
mensions,’ by a practical test. Get four or 
five hives of bees. and see what sort of report 
| you can make. If every thing goes well, try 
}ten: for in another year your bees will in- 
crease to that number, or more, if well man- 
-aged. Then try thirty or forty. Whenever 
you find the profits are going down toward 
a losing business, if you are a_ prudent 
/man, of course you will hold on. Don’t en- 
| large any more—at least until you have, by 
|; more mature experience, found out you can 
| do so safely. Most of our failures in busi- 
| ness come about just because we are not con- 
_ tented to work small until we have proven 
beyond doubt that we are equal to the task 
| of doing things on a large scale. 
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market reports I find honey quoted at 4 to 6 cts. per 


pound, which would make the yield of the 5th year | 
I ] 
have now reached my conclusion, and now comes | 
I wish to ask you if | 


worth (taking the lowest figures, 4 cts.), $64,800. 


the wherefore of this letter. 
such figures are possible? 

I know the attending cost has not been reckoned; 
I know that that number of bees can not be kept at 


one place; but the cost can not possibly reach one- | 


half the amount, leaving a profit of $32,400, and the 
second objection can be overcome by saying that 
that part of this State which is suitable for bees is 
very large, and any one might own several apiaries. 
Please be so kind as to point out to me if these are 
facts; and if I have gone astray, please let me 
know where. W. B. JOSSELYN. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 5, 1884. 


Friend J., you have struck right squarely | 


on one of the great troubles in bee-keeping, 
and, for that matter, in almost any kind of 
business. Why not put it this way? <A 
store-keeper makes $1000 a year in keeping 
store, and therefore why can’t a man have 
100 stores and make $100,000 in one year— 
that is, if he could furnish the capital to 
start them, or he might start small, and then 
set up the new stores as he went on? The 
trouble is in getting somebody to manage. 
Many a man finds that he can manage a bus- 
jess sO as to make it worth $1000 a year, 
by giving it his personal supervision ; but it 


INSECT-POWDER PLANT. 


PYRETHRUM CINERARI2® FOLIUM. 


HERE has been so much interest man- 
ifested in this new insect-destroyer, 
pyrethrum, that we give the follow- 
ing, Which one of our friends sent us, 
taken from. we judge, a California 

| paper, I may remark here, that we have a 

| plant in our greenhouse, Cinerarie, which 

much resembles an engraving which accom- 
panied the article below, from which I infer 
that pyrethrum could be reared here in the 

States without trouble, especially if your 

| plants were started indoors. 

Since the above was written, one of our 
girls in the office informs me she has_pyre- 
thrum-plants in blossom, and has had for a 
couple of years, though she never tested the 
dried flowers for destroying insects. We 
will see to it at once, and report, 

Probably every reader of the Bulletin is more or 
less familiar with insect powders produced from 
different species of pyrethrum; but that made here 
from Pyrethrum Cinerarie Folium, the Dalmatian 
variety, which was introduced into this State some 
years ago by G. N. Milco, has proved itself superior 
to the imported article, and is rapidly driving it out 
of market, : 


v 
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The genus Pyrcthrum belongs to the family of | 


Composite, and includes many of our commonest | 
plants, such as the Golden Feverfew, now so plen- 
tiful in gardens, and the Ox-eye Daisy, a too com- 
mon weed in the Eastern States. P. Cinerarie Foli- 
um, has a profusion of flowers,on stems from one 
and a half to two feet high, very similar to the Ox- 
eye Daisy. 

Mr. Milco writes us that the plant is in full bloom 
in May, when the field is almost as white as snow, 
but that it continues to yield afew blossoms until 
the heavy frosts setin. The insect powder is made 
by grinding the dried flowers, which are gathered 
for the purpose when in full bloom. All parts of 
the plant, however, seem to be impregnated with | 
the volatile oil which is so destructive to insect life, 
and may, therefore, be used in the form of a decoc- 
tion that may be cheaply and effectively applied to 
trees and plants. Professor Hilgard of the Univer- 
sity of California writes as follows in regard to this 
use of the plant: 


Like all volatile oils, the essence of Pyrethrum is | 
slightly soluble in water, and I think, from my ex- 
periments, that the tea or infusion prepared from the | 
fowers, Which need not be ground up for that pur- 
pose, is the most convenient and efficacious form of 
using this insecticide in the open air; provided that 
itis used at times when the water will not evapo- | 
rate too rapidly, and that it is applied, not by pour- 
ing Overinastream or even in drops, but in the 
form of asyringe, with fine holes in its nose. In 
this case the fluid will reach the insect in spite of 
its water-shedding surfaces, hairs, ete., and stay | 
long enough to kill. Thus applied I have found it 
to be efficient even against the armored scale bug 
of the orange and lemon, which falls off in the course 
of two or three days after the application, while the 
young brood is almost instantly destroyed, As the 
tlower tea, unlike the whale soap, leaves the leaves 
perfectly clean, it is preferable on that score alone, 
and inthe future it can hardly fail also to be the | 
cheaper of the two. This is more likely, as the tea 
made of leaves and stems has similar, although 
considerably weaker effects; and if the farmer or 
fruit-grower were to raise the plants, he would save 
all the expense of harvesting and grinding the 
tlower-heads, by simply using the header, covering 
the upper stems, leaves and flower-heads all togeth- | 
er, as he would hops, and making tea of this materi- | 
al by the hogshead. It should be diligently kept in 
mind that the least amount of boiling will seriously 
injure the strength of this tea, which should be 
made with briskly boiling water, but then covered 
over closely, 80 as to allow of as little evaporation 
aus possible, The details of its most economical and 
effective use, on the large scale, remains, of course, 
to be worked out by practice. 

Some observations reported to me seem to render | 
it probable that the cultivation of the Pyrethrum be 
tween the rows of other plants, will in a great 
measure protect these from the attacks of insects. 
as, of course, the plants themselves are let severely 
alone by them. It might even seem worth while to 
try this plan against the phylloxera, in so far as the 
winged insect could scarcely escape the deadly ef- 
fects of the pyrethrum, thus preventing its spread. 


Professor C. V. Riley, Chief United States Ento- 
mological Commissioner, devotes considerable space 
in his report to an account of the successful appli- 
cation of the California-grown powder to the de- 
struetion of the cotton worm in the Southern 
States. He writes as follows: 


Some interesting experiments made during the 
past year on different insects by William Saunders, 
of London, Ontario, show that the use of this pow- 
der may be satisfactorily extended beyond the 
household, while a series which I made in the sum- 
mer Of 1878 with the same powder on the cotton 
worm showed it to have striking destructive pow- 
ers, the slightest puff of the powder causing certain 
death and almost instant dropping of the worm 
from the plant. Repeated on a still more extensive 
seale the present year at Columbus. Texas, the pow- 
der proved equally satisfactory in the field. 
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Here, then, we have a remedy far exceeding any 
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other so far known in efficacy, and harmlessness to 
man and plant, and the only question in my mind 
has been to reduce its cost. 


In regard to the cost of the material, he says: 
The powder is now selling in California at whole- 


| sale, in eight-pound packages, at $1.25 per pound; 


but from facts kindly communicated by Mr. Milco, 
it appears that he raised as much as 447 pounds to 


| an acre, and that the cost of the production, mill- 
| ing. ete., on a large scale, need not exceed six to 


seven cents on a pound, because in the experiments 
attending the introduction of the plant many obsta- 


| cles and expenses incident to new enterprises have 


had to be met. The 
insect enemies, and 


lant is wonderfully free from 
looms all through the sum- 


| mer, and there seems to be no reason why it should 
| not grow in most of the Southern States. 


Besides the uses above referred to, the powder is 


| successfully applied to the extermination of all 


kinds of household pests, including flies, fleas, bed- 
bugs, mosquitos, ants, roaches, and moths. It is 
used to rid cattle and horses of vermin, and to de- 
stroy weevil in grain stored in warehouses, while a 
decoction has been used effectively in curing scab 
in sheep. The writer has frequently, by the use of 


| a teaspoonful of the powder, blown from the hollow 


of the hand, so as to diffuse it through the air, de- 


stroyed every fly in a room, though they numbered 


thousands, and in one hour from the time the ap- 
plication was made the dead insects could be swept 
up from the floor, One of the employés of the Bul- 
letin, whose duties frequently take him long jour- 
neys in the country, never goes unprovided witha 
bottle of the insect powder. If he chances to lodge 
in a locality where mosquitoes are plentiful, all he 
has todo to secure a quiet night's rest is to blow a 
little of the powder into the air of the room before 
going to bed. Unlike many insecticides, it is per- 
fectly harmless to man, 

Following are the directions given by the Stock- 
ton Company (who offer to purchase all properly 
cured flowers) for cultivating the plant on a large 
scale: 

SOWING THRE SEED. 

Before sowing, pe a seed-bed three feet by 
fifteen, completely pulverizing the whole surface 
of the bed. Filla tin pan with sand or some finely 
sifted loam, and mix the seed thoroughly with the 


| soilin the pan; sow this mixture oyer the bed as 


evenly as possible, and sift fine loam or sand on top, 
just covering the seed about an eighth of an inch in 
depth; then cover the entire bed with a thin mulch 
of dry grass or straw. Sprinkle carefully every 


| evening until the seed sprouts; afterward once ev- 


ery three days will be sufficient. When weeds ap- 
pear they must be carefully removed by hand, un- 
til the plants have five or more leaves, when they 
are fit for transplanting. All transplanting should 
be done during the rainy season, the best time be- 
ing the months of December and January. While 
they will flourish on any except alkali land, sandy 
or loamy soils are best adapted to the growth and 
vigor of the plants. 


TRANSPLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 


Before transplanting, plow the und ten to 
twelve inches haya 3 and put the plants four feet 
apart each way, which will require 2722 plants for 
each acre. Cultivate both ways with a one-horse 
cultivator three or four times during the spring of 
the year, using the hoe freely around the plants 
whenever weeds appear. The plants grow readily 
without irrigation in any country where the rain- 
fall reaches twelve inches during the year. If irri- 
gation should become a necessity, apply it in fur- 
rows or shallow ditches between the rows, and in 
the same manner as with corn. Never plant on 
land subject to overflow, as flooding will surely kill 
the plants. 

GATHERING AND CURING. 

They usually begin blooming in April or May, and 
the flowers should be picked when in full bloom, 
and before going to seed. Place the flowers, when 
gathered, in clean, bn andy ser gg boxes, and dr 
them in the sun, stirring them several times eac 
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day. They will generally cure in two or three days; 
to be sure of this, pulverize a few between your 
fingers, and if the flowers separate readily they can 
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be packed tightly in grain-sacks for transportation | 


to the factory. 
der cover before sunset every evening, replacing 
them in the sun early next day. 

AFTER TREATMENT. 

After picking your crop of flowers, cut the plant 
close to the eager using sheep-shears, hand sick- 
les, or any other effective instrument. The leaves 
and stems, either in infusion or decoction, will make 
a valuable wash for sheep, trees, or plants. It 
grows larger each succeeding year, but does not 
yield a heavy crop before the second season. It is 

rennial, and any animal ean eat it with impunity; 

nsects only leave it severely alone, it being harm- 
less to the former, but sure death to the latter. 

It is believed that this plant will soon be exten- 
sively cultivated, and will prove to be one of the 
most useful allies to the farmer or horticulturist in 
his warfare with insect enemies. We have secured 
sufficient fresh seed to send each applicant a small 
package, by means of which he can test its culture 
and usefulness. 

or or ee -t—S—=™O 


A WORD OF CAUTION ABOUT HANDLING SMOKERS. 





N June, 1882, I sent you one dollar for a dollar 

t queen, supposing one to be $1.00, any summer 
% month. I received her June 19 all right. She 
was small, and not attractive. At that time I 
had two swarms of blacks —one queenless, in 
chaff hive, made according to directions in A BC. 
I will here state, that no carpenter would under- 
take making them, and I, in my spare moments, 
made each piece separately, and put it away. When 
1 put them together, all fitted nicely, and made me 
two hivesI am proud of. Well, I introduced the 
queen that night. She was received, and immedi- 


yhile drying, remove the boxes un- 


| send, and put me on my honor to send it. 


DEc. 


: Backs . 
; cushions, and winter outdoors, feeding syrup from 


granulated sugar, eating the honey. I have lost no 
bees in any manner except my deplorable fire, since 
I began in April, 1882. 

After losing my queen and brood I raised a black 
queen, and now have only blacks; but next season 
lintend to send for an Italian, and Italianize all | 
may have. The care of bees and eating the honey 
are the pleasantest things I do, though deriving 
more pleasure from the former, 

Reading some of your honest words in GLEAN- 
INGS to-day reminded me of the 25 cents, which | 
When | 
get Italianized and regulated, so my bees again 


| show a balance on credit side of profit and loss ac- 
| count, lam going to take GLEANINGS. 


C. F, ATWoop, M. D. 
Winterport, Maine, Sept. 2, 1884. 
Friend A., quite a number of accidents, 


/ such as vou mention, have been noted. Be- 


ately began laying, and growing handsome, so that, 


by August 15, 1 had a quiet, kind swarm of pure 
Italians. I was proud to show them, especially the 
queen, to my friends. 

Well, about Aug. 20, 1882, I took my smoker, filled 
with rotten wood, and introduced two frames of 
foundation. As they were weak when I put in the 
queen, I covered them with a piece of quilt, which I 
let remain. When I came home at night, I went out 
as usual to see my bees. 


covering the whole front of the hive. I did 


I found my yellow pets | 


not understand it; but when I lifted the cover | 


it was all too plain. The sparks from the smoker 


had ignited the quilt, and the inside of the hive was | 
a mass of melted comb, honey, dead bees, and soot. | 


I sat down, and almost had an attack of blues. I 
wanted to cry. 


I hived them in a box, cleaned the | 


hive, removed the frames, put in two sheets of fdn. | 
dough for bread. Every few minutes I roll it in 
| the dry sugar, to keep it from sticking to my hands. 


and two combs of brood from the other hive; and 
after searching in vain for my queen,1 returned 
them to their old home. 


| Lcontinue to work it until it is very dry. 


In 1883 IT had one swarm from the other hive, 
which 1 united in the fall with the Italians, giving | 


me two swarms. 


Neither has swarmed this sea on, | 


but I have taken 32 Ibs. section honey from one, and | 


have some on the other. 
(where they are) July 2, so I see them only occasion- 
ally. In November I shall move them here, where 
I have no place but a fiat-roofed shed to put them, 
but I think it may prove a good place. 

Bees have wintered so badly here that only a few: 


I moved from Monroe | 


| 
| 


fore puffing smoke into the hive, it is well to 
always give your smoker a shake, and a good 


| puff or two to get out all sparks,.then blow 
A LITTLE RPISODE In BEE-KEEPING. | moderately into the hive, and there will be 


| little danger of any thing igniting. 


It may 
be well, however, to run your eye through 
the hive and over the mat or quilt before 
putting the cover on. The enamel sheets 
are not likely to catch by a spark, like the 
burlap, and especially the cotton qui'ts we 
used to use.—We trust your experience in 
Italianizing will be a little more favorable 
next time. 
ro 


MAKING THE GOOD CANDY. 


JUST HOW TO DO IT, 





HILE there is being so much said about the 
yood candy, would it be taxing your time 
too much to let me tell you how I make it, 
and what success I have had? In the spring 
of. 1883, friend Good paid me a visit, and 

while here he told me how he made the candy. A 

few days after, L received an order for queens, so | 

coneluded to try the Good candy. I made it as he 
had directed, of honey, and granulated sugar, but 
it didn’t suit me; it would crumble, and get down 
among the bees, and out of the cage. Ithen tried 
pounding the sugar up fine, but still 1 didn’t suc- 
ceed to my satisfaction. I then went to the store 
and bought what we call in this market icing sugar, 
used for ornamenting cakes. Of course, you know 
all about icing sugar. Now I will tell you how | 
make it. I pour my honey ina plate, or dish; as | 
put in my sugar I stir it until it gets stiff, 
then take it in my hands, and work it like making 





After it 
stands ten or fifteen minutes it will soften some, 
but not enough to run, if properly made, but wil! 
remain soft and juicy, and looks liké butter; there 
is no crumbling about it. 

I have been using candy made in this way for the 
past two seasons, with the best of success. I don't 
think there is any thing to equalit. It takes a lit- 
tle practice to make it well. Try it for yourself, 
then tell the brothers all aboutit. ~ 

On the first day of August, 1883, I sent a queen to 


men have bees. In fact, I know of only 6 who have | one of my customers; on the 2ist day of the samc 


them, in a circle of 12 miles radius. I use chaff 


month she was handed back to me, having been the 
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rounds, marked on cage, “Not called for.” I of | work in this as well as in honey-comb, and 
course thought them dead; but when I inspecte@é| may be they will work to some extent on 
them I found them all alive but one worker. He may | pure wax, although I think they seldom do 
have been an old bee, and might have died during | much harm, unless some pollen also is pres- 
the time had he remained in the hive. Candy made | ent. Under the influence of a little pollen 
of this fine sugar and honey is nice for winter feed- | the. young worms grow with amazing 
ing. Just lay it on top of frame, under cushion. rapidity. 
Columbia, Tenn., Nov. 12, 1884. C. C. VAUGHN. rr a ee 
Friend V., your process is exactly the| RECEPTACLES FOR STORING HONEY. 
same as ours, and your icing sugar is what | eee 
we call pulverized sugar. It is now worth | ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SPREADING BROOD. 
by the barrel § cts., and we retail it at 9 ets. yy. GoopD receptacle for holding honey, wax, 
per pound. syrup, and other accumulations around an 
ree te apiary, is easily obtained by going to your 
HONEY-DEW THAT IS NOT PARTICU- hardware merchant or your druggist, and 
LARLY UNPLEASANT. request him to save you any castor-oil tins 
that he may have to spare. These tins hold about 
40 lbs. of castor oil, and when received by the mer- 
— HIS being one of the dryest and hottest sum- | chant (I speak as a druggist) are Opened by punch- 
2° mers ever known in Texas, no rain from | ing two holes in one end of it, one as an entrance 
June 16 to Oct 24, to see bees gathering hon- | for air,and the othey for an outlet for the oil. These 
ey during our hottest weather was rather | tins, when empty, are generally thrown away, un- 
unusual. About the first week in August | less given to a customer to carry home machine oil 
my bees began to work heavily on something, from | in, so that, if your custom is appreciated by your 
the early peep of dawn until 8 or 9 o0’clock A. mM. | merchant, he will willingly give you them for the 
the little fellows came in so heavily laden they | asking. 
would turn summersaults in front of the hives,and | The first thing to be done with them is to cut off 
I began to fear they would break their little necks. | the top, which is easily done with a hammer and an 
I had a negro man cleaning up a pond of willows, | old chisel, or, better still, by a pair of tinner's shears. 
and he told me it was difficult to work for fear of Now hammer down the rough edges, and with half 
being stung by the bees. I went down to the pond | ® pail of sawdust proceed to clean it out. You will 
about 6 o’clock A. M. and found this nectar not only _ have no difficulty in doing so with this, as it will gath- 
on the leaves, but actually dripping from the bark, | €T Up every drop of oii, and leave the can as polished 
and in the crevices between the rows of the rough | and bright as you could wish. Possibly in opening 
bark; and hundreds and thousands of bees were | the can, the merchant cut the holes in the wrong 
crawling frantically up and down the body of the | ed, which will make it a little harder to clean. 
trees, and insects of various kinds by the millions | When the can is originally filled with oil, the hole 
assisting to gather this grand tlow of nectar, | through which the oil is poured is soldered up; and 
while the plant lice, or aphides, could be seen by | although perfectly tight it leaves a rough ring on 
the millions, and by a close watch with a lens I | the inside, around which the oil accumulates, and 
could see these same lice depositing this honey-dew | is, therefore, a little harder to get out, or to clean it 
(so called) in the crevices of the bark; and in some | &t any time afterward. If your merchant promises 
crevices they would accumulate in such quantities | 0 Save you any he might have in the future, you 
that this stuff would actually run for an inch or , could make bold to ask him to open the can the 
two along the crevice. I send you a sample of the same end as it was filled. These tins are particu- 
stuff, with about one-fourth cotton honey mixed, as | larly useful for holding bits of combs, wax from 
the bees were getting a little honey from the cotton | the extractor, refuse honey for feeding-back pur- 
at the time. | poses, syrup, etc. Iam not aware that any objec- 
No frost yet; bees will have to be fed early in the | tion could be made against them for evaporating 
spring, on account of the long drought of four long honey, providing you could obtain a sufficient num- 
months ber of them; but outside of this I find them a cheap 
Spring count, 50 colonies and 25 nuclei; fall count, | teceptacle for various things. ‘ 
120 colonies and 50 nuclei. Honey, 140 Ibs. per A good use for one is to lay it flat on a shelf, in 
colony, spring count. Best yield from one colony | Which to put your smoker when not in use. It will 
alone, 387 Ibs. I am very well pleased with my | femove any danger from fire, even though a coal 
year’s work. should drop out. I think this precaution is very 
MOTH WORMS ON CAKES OF BEESWAX. necessary, as it would be an easy matter for a large 
Ihave this year seen moth larve at work in a | fire to originate by a carelessly handled smoker. 
sack containing beeswax. They work between the | I frequently see recommended, in bee literature, 


cakes. My wife first called my attention to this | 2 quill toothpick, with which to clean bits of wax 
fact. B. F.Carrouu. | from die-plates and foundation-rollers. A two-cent 


Dresden, Texas, Oct. 28, 1884. bone crochet-hook, which has been sharpened to a 


Thanks, friend C., for the sample. I should point, is worth all the toothpicks you can carry, for 
have pronounced it willow honey, judging | the Purpose described. 
from the specimens I have had from the A good indication, when a colony of bees in the 
South. The color is good, and the flavor is | spring seasommay possibly permit any spreading of 
very fair. I think it would retail here at 9 | brood, is when, by placing your hand before the en- 
or 10 cts.—In regard to the moth worms, a | trance on a cold day you can readily feel the heat 
good many times cakes of wax contain quite | proceeding from the hive. If no warmth is percep- 
a little pollen, which has accumulated at | tible you must on no account give another frame. 
the bottom asasediment. The moths will | This is not an infallible guide, but it may be made a 


FRLEND CARROLL'S REPORT OF IT IN TEXAS. 
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help to the beginner. Ido not say that every hive | Well, fora new scholar I’ve said enough, unless 
that sends out heat from the entrance will stand *it were better or more to the purpose. In the 
another frame without injury; but I do say, that I spring I want to Italianize, and expect to raise my 
would not think of inserting another frame unless | own queéns. Do you still advise an imported queen 
it did; but, on the contrary, I would examine it to | in preference toany native born, say one of yours or 
see if it had not already too many frames. Hayhurst’s dollar queens? My ideas run in favor 
G. A. DEADMAN. of the native. P. A. MALLOY. 
Brussels, Ont., Can., Nov., 1884. | Arno, Mo., Oct. 20, 1884. 
J nal ni I Friend M., you say you procured an A B 
A BEGINNER’S EXPERIENCE. | © book, and went at it with enthusiasm. 
| Well, if so, how is it you didn’t have a comb 
LOSING 7 FIRST SWARMS, ONE AFTER ANOTHER, Of unsealed brood to give your new swarms ? 
BY ABSCONDING. Surely you could have got hold of a comb of 
brood of some sort. If your eleven colonies 
were all in box hives, and you hadn’t trans- 
ferred a single one at the time these first 
nde he ae to gut, Aigtde oe seo 
i : pitehed In with considerable vehemence anc 
niieat ag dialdentan path sierneaSts teacher I | transferred at least one of them soas tohaye 
“oe He /a comb of brood before I lost seven in suc- 
I procured an A BC book; had then Il stands, as cession. I know Doolittle and some others 
we term them, of black bees; got a Barnes foot- object to this comb of brood; but I have 
power saw, one load of “D” white-pine lumber seen too many troubles just like this stopped 
from Springfield, Mo., paying $3.75 and $4.50 per 100 bv it. I would advise you to s veedily get 
feet for the same. I then sent to you for sample aj] your bees into mo Able-comt hives. I 
Simplicity hive with frames, and subscribed for would advise an imported queen, if you 
GLEANINGS. By this time I had the bee fever, sure want the best stock that ean be had. and eal- 
enough, and went to making hives, frames, and culate to rear queens for your own use. 
mats, following your instructions pretty closely. I) The dollar queens from imported mothers 
was nearly wild with impatience, waiting for my Would probably be very nearly as good. 
first swarm, which finally came off May 28. I put va nhase iat, eke 
them in one of my new hives, and they went to | 
work business like. Next day I had another swarm HO FOR CANADA'S GREAT FAIR! 
in the evening, and treated them precisely as I did Wun 
the first, and the next morning they mustered 
bright and early and made a bee-line for the woods. | 
This was a new experience to me. However, I 
started my boys after them, who finally found them hitched to the old *“ democrat,” on the road, 
about half a mile from the house, and brought | bound for Niagara, 8 milés, there to take the 
them back. I put theminafresh hive (I had no. steamer for Toronto. After getting my bees 
frames with comb to give them), and the next day and honey on board, the whistle blew. I took the 
they put out for good. I remembered Dr. Peters’ hint, and we steamed from the wharf 10: 3), and aft- 
statement about the “ scouts,”’ and moved the next | era very pleasant sail of 244 hours we arrived in 
swarm just as soon as the bees got about quiet. It Toronto, engaged an express wagon to convey my 
didn’t work; they went like the first, and this state goods from the wharf to the exhibition. When I 
of affairs went on until seven fine swarms went | arrived I found I was first at the apiary building. 
“where the woodbine twineth,” and the fever now | After liberating my pets I left for the city, to look 
become a “chill.” One neighbor consoled me with | for acéommodation. Wednesday, the 10th, found 
the thought which he earnestly tried to impress on | the bee-keepers on hand, and every thing in position. 
me, that my bees were “ old-fashioned” bees, and | THE BUILDING. 
did not like my “new-fangled” gum. Just fora This is about 30 feet wide by 10) feet long; in the 
moment I would have liked to see him detailed off center there are two wings, making 40 ft. wide for 
on a Greeley relief expedition, where bees, at least, | about 24 feet in the Center; there are'5 entrances, 2 
would not bother him. | at each end, and one on the north side next the 
Finally I got one or two to stick, and got some railroad entrance. 
frames with comb to give them to commence busi- MR. E. L. GOOLD'S EXHIBIT, BRANTFORD. 
ness on, and things went on smoothly. In AugustI | Mr. G. B. Jones was manager, who exhibits only 
transferred 4 hives from plain boxes intoS. hivessuc- | supplies, and takes 4 first prizes—wide frame for 
cessfully, and have now 11 S. hives, mostly single, | section, L. frame; best section crate for - taking 
in good condition for winter—at least I think so. | comb honey; best system for getting the largest 
They have from 8 to 20 frames pretty well filled. I | yield of comb honey, and best glass for retailing ex- 
got 31 gallons of honey, mostly of the honey-dew | tracted honey.. Mr. Goold also exhibits the Given 
kind, which I am now feeding them to get rid of it, | comb fdn. This exhibit is located in-the west end. 
I have ‘still 5 hives in boxes, andregret very much | D. A. JONES'S EXHIBIT. 
that I did not transfer in season. ° vio Tal | Mr. Joneg’s exhibit ot honey, extracted exelusive- 
It has been, and is still very dry here; bees have | ly, is on the long cohrmnan in the center of west half. 
done nothing since mid-summer. The moth de- Mr. J..carries off:the red ticket for largest and best 
stroyed three swarms for me this fall: They were | display of extracted’ héney, and also takes first on 
in gums, and the hum of the robbers prevented any curiosities —honey-plants, labels, extractors (wax 
attempt at transferring. I finally made a tent, and | and honey), -knives, new races of bees, bee-tents, 
undertook the job, but it was too late, and I simply | ete. Mr. Jones’s honéy-extractor gearing is a cross- 


| 
transferred the contents of the gums into the stove. | bar, so constructed as to easily allow its being 








HAVE been making a study of the bee-question 
for something like a year, under the guidance 
of the ABC book and GLEANINGS; and as I 
had occasion to write you on business, it oc- | 


p 
be 
' 
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BEES AND HONEY AT THE TORONTO FAIR IN 1884. 


ONDAY morning, Sept. 8, 7:30 A. M. finds me 
at my home, St. Davids, with the gray mare 





issd 
drawn without the use of screws, which also holds | 
the can very firm. | 

MR. GREEN'S EXHIBIT, ALDERSHOT, ONT. | 

Mr. G. exhibits the Root chaff. hive, and takes | 
first prize for best winter and summer hive; first | 
on Clark's cold-blast smoker, and also exhibits Sim- 
plicity hives, bee-tent, etc. 

MR. GQOODGER’'S EXHIBIT. OF WOODSTOCK, ONT. 

This makes a very creditable display, both of 
comb and extracted honey. Mr. G. takes second | 
prize on display of comb honey, for best assortment | 
of fruit preserved with honey be also takes second, | 
and takes first on cakes make with honey; also first | 
on honey vinegar. The vinegar and cakes were ex- | 
tra. I know, you see, for I got alittle closer than | 
just seeing them. 

Messrs. Grainger & Dukes, Deer Park, Toronto, ex- 
hibit a Sturwold retailing case, and secure second 
prize. Mrs. H. B. Duke is the lady who takes the 
first on fruit preserves, and second on cakes. 
Messrs. G. & D. take 5 first prizes, open only to 
bee-keepers having not over 25 colonies during the 
season of 1884. They also receive third prize for 
best display of comb honey. 

EXHIBIT OF GEO. TYE, TORONTO. 

Mr. Tye makes a very nice exhibit of honey, both 
comb and extracted, using glass exclusively for | 
extracted. This is Mr. Tye's first exhibit; awarded 
third prize for display of extracted honey. 

J.B. HALL’S DISPLAY, WOODSTOCK, ONT. 

I would say, as near as I can see, hear, and under- | 
stand, Mr. H. is the largest comb-honey produeer in 
Canada. He uses no separators. TI asked him sev- | 


eral questions in regard to them, and in answer I | 


was told be had no time to use them. I did not seea 
crooked comb in any of his; and if everybody could 
get it as nice as he does they would not need any, | 
either. The sections he uses are 1°, wide. He car- 
ries off the red ticket for best and largest display of | 
comb honey; second on best and largest display of | 
extracted honey; first on largest and best assort- 
ment of granulated honey; first on different kinds 
of liquid extracted honey; first on best twenty 
sections of comb honey; first on the best 10 lbs. of 
wax. He also takes a few seconds. He has a comb- 
bucket; the cover is convex, and turns on a rivet in 
the center of each end. It is exhibited as a new in- 
vention. The cover turns exactly the same as a 
seat in a railway passenger car. 
WILL ELDIS’ EXHIBIT, 8ST. DAVID’S, ONT. 

I made only 6 entries, and took 5 prizes—1 first, 3 | 
second, 1 third. The first prize I received on brood | 
fdn. made on the Root mill, and second on thin | 
Vandervort, and second on best exhibit of bees and | 
new races of bees. They were a colony of pure | 
Italians—my favorites; none others need apply. I 
wish to say here, that 1 think the prizes should be 
awarded to the best colony of Italians, Cyprians, or | 
Holy-Lands, and not to new races, as there is no | 
use of any person competing against Mr. D. A. | 
Jones in bees and new races of bees. 1 think that is | 
why we do not see more bees on the fair-grounds. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Ramer and Mr. Emigh did not exhibit this | 
year. If they had teen on hand, our exhibit would | 
have been as large, or larger, than 1883; but we had | 
a grand display. I have not given the number of | 
pounds each exhibitor had. 

Why, I venture, Mr. Root, to say you never saw 
86 much honey eaten at a fair in your life. Messrs. | 
Grainger & Duke, Mr. Goodger and Brother, Mr. | 





| ing extracted at the same time. 


packages from 5 cts. and up. 
| Saturday morning, 7 o'clock, Sept. 20. 


| filling the brood-nest with pollen. 
of other hives showed plenty of larvee in them. 


| half a dozen bees in the cage with her. 


| after perusing A BC, I examined them. 


S11 


Hall, and two assistants, Mr. Tye and assistant, 
were kept busy from 9 A. M. until night, Friday and 
Saturday, first week, and for five days the second 
week, cutting up comb honey in from 4, 5, and 6 
pieces, and selling them at5cts. each, and were sell- 
Mr. D. A. Jones 
had four men selling extracted at the same time, in 
The fair closed on 


T received my fdn. from the Western Fair, Lon- 


| don, to-day, and find that the Root brood fdn. has 


taken first, and the thin Vandervort first also. 
St. Davids, Ont., Sept. 30, 1584. Wie Eis. 


rr em 


| SOME OF A BEGINNER’S TROUBLES. 


WHY DIDN'T THEY BUILD QUEEN-CELLS QUICKER, 
AND WHY DIDN'T THEY RECEIVE THE QUEEN? 


AM sorely troubled, and come to you for advice 
as to what to do. About a month ago, in ex- 
amining one of my hives of bees, I noticed that 
there were no young bees nor eggs to be seen 
on any of the combs, and that the bees were 

At examination 

As 

ITamonly an A B C scholar, fearing that I might 


act too hastily, I replaced the comb, and waited sev- 
| eral days, when I examined again, but still I found 
| no eggs nor larvee, but found over a dozen queen- 


cells on different combs. Being satisfied that there 
was no queen in the hive, I took up the last number 
of GLEANINGS, found some queens advertised for 
sale, and sent for one. She came all right, with 
I immedi- 
ately put the cage in the hive, between two frames, 
and left them for the night. The next morning, 
I did not 
like the looks of the crowd about the cage very 
much, but opened the cage, letting the queen and 
her attendants out among the bees in the center of 
the hive. Pretty soon those that came with her 
were “led out by the ear,’ but they were not 
quite so barsh with the queen. It was not long, 
however, until I found her balled up. I rescued 
her, and caged her again, and again suspended the 
cage in the center of the hive. After 24 hours I re- 
leased her again, and again they balled her. After 
rescuing and caging her I concluded that I would 


| put a dozen of the bees from the hive in the cage 


with her; thinking that possibly they might impart 
enough of the fawor of the hive to the queen, so 
they would accept her. After 48 hours I released 
all again, and watched proceedings. Very soon 
there was a general commotion in one portion of 


| the hive, and shortly there was about a dozen dead 


bees to be seen on the bottom-board. 

Disheartened and disgusted at finding my queen 
balled again, I re-caged her and left her suspended 
between the frames for three days. After consult- 
ing A BC again I released her late Saturday even- 


| ing, and that is the last that I have seen of my 
| queen. 


Monday, finding that she was lost, I gave 
them a frame from another hive, containing a few 
eggs and young larvie; but in 48 hours they had ten 
queen-cells on that one comb. Those cells (accord- 
ing to A B ©) will be capped in two or three days 
more. Now, what shall I do? They will raise a 
queen, but it is so late that there are but few 
drones flying, hence not much hopes of replenish- 
ing the colony with her. They have acted so fool- 
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ishly already that I am not encouraged to try in- 
troducing another queen. Do you think they will 
live through until spring, or had I better unite them 
with some other colony? I have a small swarm in 


a box hive; could I put this one with the queenless | 


one? Will they not go to killing each other if 
united? 
The queenless. colony has plenty of honey to 


winter on. The bees that came with the queen that 


I bought were very sprightly little fellows, but were 
at least a third smaller than my common black bees. 

Ts it natural for bees to decrease in size when 
caged for a few days? How do you account for this 
colony of bees not building queen-cells when their 


queen was first lost, and then building a dozen | 


after all the young bees had been hatched for over 
a week? 
I took out a few frames of honey from one of my 


hives a few days since, that was of beautiful color, | 


but so bitter that it is not fitto eat. 1 don't know 
whether to attribute it to the poison-oak vine, the 
dog-fennel, the smartweed, or a coarse, branching 
white-topped weed that grows luxuriantly here. I 
send you some of the leaves and blooms of this 
weed by this day’s mail, and ask that you tell us 
whatit is. It grows from 2 to4 feet high on poor 
land, and from 3 to 7 feet on good land. It has gen- 
erally been considered a useless pest in pastures; 
but my bees worked on it profusely for several 
days, just before the small bud burst open. After 
flowering, no bees are seen onit. In future I shall 
anticipate its return in the fall with pleasure. 
Sparta, Miss., Sept. 28, 1884. L. HALL. 
Friend H., there is a little point unex- 
plained, as vou state your trouble. You say 
you noticed there were no young bees nor 


eggs to be seen, and that you replaced the | 


comb, but that several days afterward you 
found over a dozen queen-cells on different 


combs. How could there be queeti-cells, if | 


they had no eggs nor larve to rear them 
from? Have you overlooked the fact that 
bees can not start queen-cells until they have 
brood over which to start them ? It is true, 
they do sometimes, in a fit of desperation, as 


it were, start what seem to be queen-cells, | 
without any larve ; but, of course, these are | 


only empty cells, and amount to nothing. Is 
that what you mean? A colony of bees will 
sometimes refuse to accept almost any queen 


that can be given them, and that may be the | 
ease with your colony ; but as you describe | 
their actions, I am inclined to think there | 


Was a queen of some sort in the hive—possi- 
bly one with disabled larg When you 
gave them a frame of brood, however, as you 
did finally, the fact of their starting queen- 
cells so promptly would seem to indicate the 
queen with imperfect wings had got out of 
the way by some means or other.—A goo 

strong colony can usually be wintered safely 
without a queen; but one should be given 


them pretty early in the apring. : should | 
colo 


say, by all means unite the wea ny ina 
box hive tothem. Why do you keep a colo- 
ny in a box hive? Transfer them at once to 
movable combs, and then you can unite the 
two without any trouble. If they act quar- 
relsome, smoke them until they behave.— 
Bees always get very smai! ufter a long cme 
ment—at least, where they go as they ought 
to do, without getting dysentery or any 
thing that will distend their bodies.—The 


' plant you mention has not reached us, but 
perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
-name it from the description you give. 


— rr im 


DO BEES EVER SWARM WITHOUT A 
QUEEN? 


| SOMETHING ON THE NEGATIVE SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 


> $ there has been so mach said about swarms 
» Without a queen, 1 thought I would havea 
few words to say on the negative side of the 
question, if they will be acceptable for pub- 
lication. So far as the arguments go that 
| have already been published, almost any one who 
| had not studied the subject, and many who have, 
would be impressed with the idea that bees do 
sometimes naturally swarm without a queen. I say 
“naturally,” and mean by this, a swarm that is- 
| sues by instinct, for the purpose of increasing the 
number of the species, as God intended them to do 
at the time of their creation. 

Bees might swarm out without a queen if they 
had none, and also had nothing in the hive to sus- 
tain life; or if the hive, or any of its surroundings 

| were inadirty and filthy condition. Even under 
the above conditions, if there were a queen in the 
hive Ican not understand why she should remain 
and “takein” all the smell to herself; for that would 
be accusing Her Majesty of possessing a very 
small amount of brain. 

| Ido not believe that bees ever swarm naturally 
without a queen, in the meaning I have above 
given to the word; and if there is a queen in the 
hive at the time the swarm issues, I claim that she 
will go with them. I had a case like this the past 
season. On coming home one afternoon my wife 
informed me that the bees had swarmed in my ab- 
sence; and as she was looking for the queen in 
front of the hive (1 keep the wings of all my queens 
clipped), ‘she came flying down and alighted at the 
entrance, and went.in like a fiash.”’ She said the 
bees did not cluster long enough for her to hive 
them, but came back and went in the hive again at 
| the old stand. On examination I found an unfer- 





| tile queen in addition to the old one. I took out the 
old queen (a three-yearling), and left the young one 
to have full sweep, thinking at the time, ‘*‘ Now you 
won't swarm; and if you do, you are little fools, 
when there is no honey.’”’ But they did swarm ear- 
ly next morning, and again in the afternoon, and, 
| I think, three times next day. Each time the queen 
| went out to meet a drone, the bees followed; and 
| while she went right on about her own affairs, the 
| bees flew all about everywhere, sometinres cluster- 
| ing for a short time, and then went back home. 
With this queen and two combs full of bees | 
| formed a nucleus, and she was fertilized. the next 
' day, and returned, just where I wanted her, to the 
old stand. 

Again, two years ago a sw.rm issued with an un- 
fertile queen, and clustered. My folks at home put 
| them in a hive, and left them in ashady place un- 
 tilI should return in the evening; but during the 
| afternoon they left the hive and. returned to the old 
| stand, and on examination next day the queen was 
| missing. I found her and half adozen or more bees 
on the ground near the place where they had 
clustered the day before. She was neurly dead, 
and could not fly. She had been injured, no doubt, 
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in hiving, and, becoming detached from the main 
part of the Swarm, the bees missing her returned 
home. If they had been given acomb of brood, 
and had stayed in the hive they had been placed in, 
and the queen had got back home without injury, it 
would have been excellent evidence of “a swarm 
without a queen.” J. 8. HOFFMAN, 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 17, 1884. 


rt 
HINTS ON TRANSFERRING. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND DEADMAN. 


WILL not promise to give a full outline for 

t transferring, but only a few suggestions on 

| the same. By following the directions I am 

about to describe, you will be able to transfer 

any time, before the honey season closes. I do 
not say that you would not be successful after this, 
but it is certainly not good policy to do so, for, in all 
probability, you would have the chagrin of seeing 
robber-bees transfer the honey again. I know rob- 
bers are frequently very troublesome in the apiary, 
and between any cessation in the honey-flow; but 
they never seem so determined as they do in the fall 
of the year, when there are no fall flowers. Besides, 
there is more dropping honey, and the combs are not 
so tough, which should be sufficient of itself to deter 
one from transferring after the honey season 
closes. 

Before you begin, be quite sure that the day will 
be sufficiently warm for the bees to fly. Being sat- 
isfied of this, and before any bees leave their hives, 
carry into the cellar, or some dark room, as many 
colonies as you can manage easily by eleven o'clock. 
The object in this is to have no flying bees search- 
ing for their missing homes. If during the fruit- 
bloom, and you do not like to miss the honey they 
would gather, then do only three or so each morn- 
ing, so that you can have them back on their proper 
stands at an early hour. Having every thing in 
readiness I would carry one hive to be transferred, 
toastand near a window; now proceed to arrange 
another stand with pieces of scantling or blocks (no 
nails necessary), so that when you place one end of 
your new hive on it, the other end can rest on the 
hive to be transferred, but only just enough to 
make an opening through which the bees may pass 
when driven from the box hive. That is, you are 
to begin transferring the combs from the opposite 
end; and as you proceed, the bees, in their endeav- 
or to escape, will keep mov:ng toward this opening; 


and by placing the combs that you have transferred | 
into your new hive next to this entrance, the bees | 


as they pass:up will cluster on them. 
There are three advantages in this. 
have a place to go, and do go exactly where you 


want them. 2. The brood is kept warm by this | 


plan; and 3, There is less danger of losing the 
queen. After two or three frames are finished you 
can then brush any bees that get in your way, right 
on to these. With this plan, no drumming the bees 
out, but only sufficient smoke to start them toward 
your new hive, and to enable you to take out the 
combs. You will probably have to knock out one 
end of the hive in order to get a start. If your box 
hive has a loose cover, all the better; if not, turn 
it upside down, and proceed as described. If your 
new hives have tight bottom-boards, then either 
make one without, or loosen the bottom of one al- 
ready made, and then it is a very easy matter, after 
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the combs and bees are transferred, to put them at 
once in the hives with bottom-board attached, and 
use the hive with the loose bottom-board to trans- 
fer another, and so on. I would not remove the 
bottom-board entirely from underneath your new 
hives, but arrange it so as not to interfere with the 
opening through which the bees escape. 

As regards fastening the combs into the frames, 
there are many ways suggested. I advise you by 
no means to neglect the method of using thorns. 
You will frequently find that these will hold the 
combs in place themselves, especially when the 
combs are old and fit snugly in the frames. Make 
the holes for these before ever you begin trans- 
ferring, and have them not less than two and a half 
inches apart. You might not have to use as many 
thorns as you have made holes, but you have more 
choice by having a number. 

Now, after you have all the combs transferred, 
and all the bees in that have not flown to the win- 
dow, take the hive at once to its proper stand, un- 
less ata time when no honey is being gathered, and 
the bees disposed to rob, when, instead, you are to 
put them in a dark room or cellar. It is not neces- 
sary to have it very dark; for by turning the en- 
trance of the hive toward a wall, the light is pre- 
vented from faliing directly on the hive. You then 
leave them there for three or four hours. This is 
to give them ample time to collect their senses, 
clean up all dripping honey, and to place them- 
selves in position for defending their home. If you 
still think there is much danger of robbing, leave 
them in this room until nearly sunset. You will 
find, if you have transferred many, there will have 
been sufficient number of bees from each hive to 
make a large cluster near or on top of the sash. 
They must not be allowed to escape until the in- 
mates of every hive you have transferred are back 
on their stands. You need not fear about their 
quarreling; they illustrate well the old adage, that 
“misery loves company.”’ When you are done 
transferring, and all the hives properly returned, 
you can then open your window, and each bee will 
go to its respective home. 1 would not be afraid to 
transfer at any season by following the above plan. 
I have even had colonies that would not defend 
themselves; but by transferring, and crowding up 
on only so many frames as they could cover, would 
be all right, and this has been done a few days after 
being removed from their winter quarters in the 
cellar. G. A. DEADMAN. 

Brussels, Ont., Nov., 1884. 


—_—_—_ 
HOW TO BUILD A CISTERN. 


SOME FURTHER HINTS IN THE MATTER, FROM OUR 
FRIEND PORTER. 


N reply to Mr. Barbour’s inquiry about cisterns, 
p. 621, GLEANINGS, I will give some of my ex: 
perience. A good cistern can be made, cement- 
ing directly on any firm soil, and it will be dur- 


able if the conditions essential exist. First, 
there must be no trees near, for the roots reaching 
for moisture will surely get between the earth and 
the cement coat, and grow and crowd till a fracture 
is made. 

The other condition is, that it be perfectly pro- 
tected from frost. The rexsons are obvious. I 
know a cistern built for supplying stock, holding 120 
bbls. of water, which has stood the test for 12 years, 
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and is admirable in every way. It is arched with 
brick, with a rise of about 18 inches in 9 feet of di- 
ameter; one course of brick set edgewise, with a | 
strong iron ringinthe center, for a man-hole and | 
support. 

Cementing on the earth, the arch should spring at 
least two feet below the surface, and be well backed | 
by masonry of stone or brick. My own, holding 120 
bbis., is entirely below ground, and walled up with 
stone, arched with brick, and cemented thoroughly 
inside. Brick is the best material, when walls are 
required. Ihave built several, cementing directly 
on firm soil of any kind, and all do well where root- 
lets and frost do not interfere. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., Sept., 1884. 





FRIEND YOUNG’S CLIMATIC BEE- 
HIVE. 

SUBMITTED FOR OUR COMMENTS AND CRITI- 
CISMS. 





R. ROOT:—L comply with your kind, 
offer to insert cut and description of | 
my hive in GLEANINGs, free of | 
charge, if I would sen‘ a description 
of hive. My wants wili be governed 

by your decision. Your kind offer makes it 

presumptuous in me to say what I want; I, 

should like if you would comment upon the 

hive. I should like any discrepancies pointed 
out. W.M. YOUNG. 
Nevada, Wyandot Co., O., Noy. 19, 184. 


Our description is copied from friend 
Young’s circular. 
The illustration below shows the inside of 
the “Climatic Bee-hive.”” No. 1is one of two} 
division-boards which we slip or hang in on | 
each side of brood-chamber for wintering | » 
after lifting out broad frame No. 2, holding | © 
6 honey-sections; there are two of No.2, one | = 
on each side, also two doors, No.3. No.4, 
shows the bottom-board with hive raised. | 
The hinged bottom-board I consider superior | 
to any thing of the kind, to keep dead bees, | 
and all rubbish accumulating in the hive, | 
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brushed out of the way, unless it is a loose bot- 
tom. No.5 isthe slide used in regulating size of 
entrance. No.6 shows cover raised. No.7 gives a 
view of the brood-chamber, holding ten brood- 
frames. The frames are nearly 10x15, inside meas- 
ure, giving a large brood-chamber. No.8 shows the 


| four-inch wall. at each end packed.with chaff be- 
| tween the two % boards. The two division-boards 


give us a wall over three inches thick, with dead- 
air space at each sidein winter; and with your chaff 
box or cushion on top, your bees are snug. The 
chaff over them admits of a slow draft to carry off 


| the surplus moisture; and with the entrance kept 


open all winter they have an abundance of air, and 
are kept DRY—the prime object in view. No. 9 


| shows the honey-case holding 24 1%-lb. sections, 


glassed on two sides, and wedged up tightly. The 
hive holds 36 sections: each section is furnished 
with a starter; also each of the ten brood-frames, 
thereby insuring straight combs. Each hive has 
complete directions for handling, pasted inside of 
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CUT OF HIVE, CLOSED. 





cover. The hive is easily handled, and 
bees can be changed from their sum- 
mer to winter arrangements in a few 
minutes, and it makes you smile to 
see how snug your bees are. Metal 
rabbets in each hive, also separators 
on each broad frame (No. 2). 

The second illustration represents 
the hive closed, and supposed to be 
ready to receive a swarm. The en- 
trance-block and slide are out. 

I furnish a single-walled hive, made 
exactly like the double wall inside, ex- 
cevt one door and one broad frame 
with 6 sections on one side instead of 
two—as the double wall — same 10 
brood - frames... The material differ- 
ence is the double wall or wintering 
arrangement; the single wall holds 21 
sections on top of brood-frames, 27 
sections in all, and one division-board 
to regulate the size of swarm...” 

As Tam just introducing the hives 
to parties at a distance (after a‘satis- 
factory test among my neighbors), I 

| feela hesitancy in placing this circy- 
lar before you, yet a good degree of 

' confidence that you will be agreeably 
surprised with a trial of the hives. 


Friend Y., the first objection I 
should make to your hive is the 
size of the frame. I can not but 
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think it a great misfortune to start out with 
something different from the frame or 
frames in common use. 


use the term. While it is a chaff hive, I 


should also be inclined to think so many | 
joints would permit frost to get in, in a way | 
rood-nest were | 
surrounded by a continuous body of loose | 


that it would not, if the 


chaff. Very likely many will be pleased 


with the arrangement, and it presents asa_ 


whole a very pretty appearance. 


MOVING BEES. 
Something About how Far a Bee can Fly. 





A FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAW MADE FROM AN OLD | 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


MOVED to Peoria last fall; over a hundred 
miles on the railroad, with my household 
goods, six colonies of bees, horse, and myself, 
wlin one car. I prepared the bees for ship- 
ment by fastening the upper story of the 
hives to the lower ones, stopped up the entrance 
of the hives, removed the covers, and tacked 


over the top of the hives a wire screen to give | 
all right. | 
The last 45 miles of the distance. a bee that es- | 


the bees air, and they came through 


eaped through a small hole, punched by accident 
in one of the sereen covers, followed the train. 


Every time the cars stopped it would come to the | 


door where it escaped; and at one time it came in, 
went to the hive, and flew out again. This fact il- 
lustrates at least the wonderful sagacity of the 
bee to mark the locality of its hive, its determina- 
tion to stay with it, and the rapidity of its flight. 
HOW I OBTAINED A CHEAP BUZZ-SAW. 

As ministers usually don’t have too much money, 
and need recreation, and having a little mechanical 
genius, ] thought I would just make one. A friend 


gave me an old Wheeler & Wilson sewing - ma-. 


chine; another friend gave me two circular saws 
that were worn too small for his use. I then gota 
machinist to make me a mandrel for $4.00. I put 
an additional balance-wheel to the sewing-machine, 
made my own journals, and put my saw in the 
place of the head of the sewing-machine, fastened 
the two parts of the lid, or cover, together by cleats 
on the inside, removed the hinges to the back part 
of the cover;and table; let the cover come down on 
to the saw in motion, and cut its way through it, 
thus making the cover the platform of the sawmill, 
adjustable cn its hinges, so as to cut any desirable 
depth. I then extended ene side of the platform 
six inches, and made a carriage to run in a groove 
exactly parallel with the saw, to carry whatever I 
desire to cut. This carriage has a rule on the head- 
block, three feet long, to measure the length of the 
stick being cut. I also made another carriage to 
set on the first one, to cuta miter. Thus I havea 
cheap and quite complete sawmill that does admir- 
able work: . J. W. PLACE. 

Peoria, Ill., Sept. 24, 1884. ' 

So, friend P., you have proved conclusive- 
ly that a bee can fly as fast as an average 
railroad train goes. We have got so much 
anyhow ; and furthermore, a bee can keep it 
up for 45 miles. Itis really astonishing that 
that one bee stuck to his hive all this dis- 
tance. Your arrangement for a buzz-saw is 
quite ingenious, but I should conjecture 
that your lumber must all be pretty clear 
from knots, and nicely seasoned, or you 
would find it difficult to cut it with so small 


a power, 


I presume you do | 
not intend to use your hive two-story, for | 
frames two stories high as deep as yours | 
would loom up pretty well. My second ob- | 
jection would be the loose pieces you have . 
about the hive, and the machinery, if I may | 


NITRIC ACID A REMEDY FOR STINGS 
AND OTHER POISONS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BEER-STINGS IN GENERAL. 


™RIEND NOVICE:—If you think the following 
4, willbe of any use to your readers, you can 
hand it out in GLEANINGS. Some may be 
benefited by the use of it. It is taken from 
the Southern Medical Record: 
Hickory Grove, Ga. G. W. WHITE. 
{ must give an adventure which I had with a hive 
of bees, and the result, which, by a grand mistake, 
in using nitric acid instead of sweet oil, I made the 
| discovery that the acid is a veritable specific for the 
sting of bees. Being cleanly shaved, and unpro- 
tected, I undertook to transfer a hive of bees 
which, becoming enraged, covered my face and 
hands by the thousand. After fighting my best for 
a short time, I with difficulty made my way into the 
house and called for sweet oil. Being in great pain, 
and even alarmed at the possible result, without 
| time, andin no condition for reflection as to the 
best means to be used for relief, [| held my hand in 
acupped position and directed it to be filled with 
|; sweet oil; but in the haste and confusion they 
snatched up a bottle of nitric acid, and poured my 
hand full, which I first applied to my forehead and 
then over my entire face and hands, when my 
granddaughter exclaimed,**O grandpa! stop! stop! 
it is the wrong bottle! itis nitric acid!” larmed 
with a new danger, 1 bethought me of soda, to neu- 
tralize the ucid, and called for it; but before it ar- 
| rived Iwas most agreeably amazed and delighted 
to find the pain of the stings suddenly relieved, as if 
by magic, and to find that no cauterizing effect or 
injury had been sustained; but the poison was 
gone, and even the swelling rapidly subsided. 

A few weeks after the above singular discovery, 
Mr. D. came to me with hands inflamed and much 
| swollen from the effects of poison-oak. I at once 
thought of the sting remedy, and applied nitric acid 
-at first cautiously on the back of one hand, and, 
seeing no pain or cauterizing effect, I applied it to 
the other, and to the entire part inflamed, with 
speedy and absolute relief to the poisonous symp- 
toms. A. L. BARRY, M. D. 

Friend White, although the above looks 
very plausible, I hope you will excuse me 
for again saying Ican not think the nitric 
acid had any thing to do with the relief ex- 

erienced whatever. The acid must have 
been very much diluted, probably by absorb- 
ing water from the atmosphere, or it would 
have made more trouble on our friend’s face 
than the stings. If you want to know what 
kind of trouble, next time you get a sting 
ask a druggist to putadrop of pure nitric 
acid on the spot. It may possibly neutral- 
ize the poison of the sting, but I think it will 
make a worse spot to be healed than the 
sting alone would have done. The point 
seems to be this: The remedy is applied, 
the relief comes. Well, stings, as a general 
| thing, cease paining one after a little time, 
and asa rule the pain disappears quite sud- 
'denly. If our friend had put nothing on his 
| face at all, I think he would have found the 
| pain and swelling to abate just about as they 

did. Iam not acquainted with the symp- 

toms of poison from the poison-oak, but I 
presume the difficulty often disappears of 
itself after a little irritation or swelling. 
You 0 think I am a little severe on reme- 

dies for bee-stings ; but, please bear in mind 
| that of the thousands that have been offered, 
'not one stands to-day as a specific. Many 
things are used fora little while by some 
earnest defender of their virtues; but as 
| time passes they pass away and are forgot- 

ten. When you get stung, extract the sting, 
| give it no more attention, and go about your 
' business, 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 


™ RIEND ROOT:—Though I haven't the honor 
) of knowing you personally, [ have, neverthe- 
less, become acquainted with you through the 
good services of our friend Mr. Sobotker, of 
La Fé apiary, in this city. I congratulate 
myself for it, as I am to become a bee-keeper 
through his influence, so I beg of you to consider 
me as a friend, and an enthusiast for bee-keeping. 

As soon as they are put up, I shall have ten Sim- 
plicity hives to start with, just to see if Ican man- 
age them; if so, I shall get more hives, as I have a 
farm (stock) and own 1209 acres of woods in the sur- 
roundings of this city. 





In an article written by Mr. Sobotker in GLEAN- | 
inGs for May 1 (to which I have subscribed), I read | 


he had been troubled with visitors. Allow me to 
tell you that I have been one of the most trouble- 
some, asking him always a lot of questions, and get- 
ting information from him, to which he corresponds 
most obligingly, and I am very thankful for it, as 
he is, in fact, my bee-keeping master. He got me 
a copy of your A BC,and I think that, with the 
book and his information, I shall get along quite 
nicely. 

I send you with this my picture (excuse the liber- 
ty), as a proof of admiration toward you, and so 
that, if Isome day or other give you a call, you 
should recognize me at once. In time I shall let 
you know either of my success or iny failure. 

ALFRED F. PELLERANO. 

Santo Domingo, W.1., May 26, 1884. 


Many thanks to you, friend Alfred, for 
your kind letter, and especially for your pho- 
tograph. It is quite a treat to us to get 
even a look at our friends away across the 
water. I am glad to have you give so good 
a report of our friend Sobotker. With 1200 
acres of woods, you ought to have an abun- 


dance of honey in your mild climate. We. 


shall be greatly pleased to get reports in re- 
gard to the honey business of your island. 


HOME-MADE BUZZ-SAWS; SOME EXPERIENCE. 


The friend who writes the following says I 
can put this in Heads of Grain or Reports 
Encouraging, as I think best. Hear him: 

After seeing a number of saws, and hearing 
the buzzing, I naturally soon had the fever, and 
a saw and mandrel too, so I made a frame and 
nailed two spinning - wheels together for the first 
wheel, and attached a crank to the end of the shaft. 


A belt runs from this on a small pulley on a second | 
shaft, with a fly-wheel attached. with a belt running | 


on to the mandrel. I had it only a short time when 
I knocked it to pieces, and made another from an 
old jack of a horse-power. I fastened a foot-power 
crank to the end where the shaft from the horse- 
power is fastened, and ran a belt from fly-wheel to 
mandrel, and now I am going to make one after the 
description of W. Z. Hutchinson's, Nov. GLEANINGS, 
1882; and if my third runs as much better as the sec- 
ond runs better than the first, I shall not make a 
fourth one. Briefly, I learned this: The Jess gear- 
ing, the better; have the belt as thin as possible; 
‘keep the saws sharp, and well set. 

Dr. Gunn advises us to take a ride mornings to 


| bring the muscles into action, and aid digestion. 
| The doctor was evidently not acquainted with buzz- 
| saws, or he would not need to torment a horse to 
| help him digest his meals, for he would find ample 
exercise on the treadle of a foot-power saw, sawing 
one-inch pine. C. WECKESSER. 

Marshallville, O., Nov., 1884. 

You make a good point, friend W. I have 
made sections on a foot-power saw, and saw- 
ed them from two-inch plank too; but my 
impressions, I believe, were about like your 
own. Home-made buzz:saws do first rate 
for a bee-keeper who has plenty of time and 
muscle, and wants to economize; but when 
| his number of colonies begins to get thee 
| the fifties, my opinion is that he will begin 
| to look over the catalogues of low-priced en- 
| gines. 


A QUEEN WHOSE EGGS WON'T HATCH. 

I send you two queens. One was hatched last 
| June, and was found, just before sending you, to be 
|alayer of drone-eggs only. From the size of the 
| colony, I don’t believe she ever added a “ worker” 
to it. The other queen began laying about two 
weeks before she was sent you, but her eggs never 
hatehed., S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 

Oxford, Pa., Sept. 15, 1884. 


The two queens mentioned above were 
forwarded to Prof. Cook, who replies as 
follows: 
| ‘The two queens sent me are not exceptional cases. 
| The one has never been fecundated—is simply an 
unmated queen. A close inspection with the micro- 
! 





scope shows the spermatheca void of the sperm. 

The other queen is fecund, and apparantly perfect 
in every way, but her eggs are at fault. Such im- 
potency is noted in higher animals. All we know is, 
that the ovaries are in some way defective. The 
eggs grow in them, but are worthless, and never 
develop. Breeders of horses and cattle are often 
vexed with examples 6f the same kind. I have ex- 
amined many such queens. A. J. Cook. 

ALSIKE CLOVER AND SHEEP SORREL. 

Friend Root, is a man who counterfeits seeds any 
| better than the man who counterfeits money? I 
| sent to you some time since fora peck of alsike- 
| clover seed. You were short, and sent one pound, 
Lucky for me that it was no more. If I had known 
| it was so adulterated, it would have gone into the 
| fire instead of the ground, for it was one-half sheep 
| sorrel. J think you were innocent, but the man 
| who gathered the seeds knew. better, and is the 
| counterfeiter. I shall have toeradicate the clover 
| to get rid of the sorrel, for I want none of it in my 
| land. , 8. P. SOWERS. 

Dunlap, Kansas, June 30, 198. 

I agree with you, friend S., that it is as 
bad to counterfeit seeds as to counterfeit 
money. Come to think of it, I believe it is a 
great deal worse. We do not plant money 
to get another crop like that which you 
planted, but we do plant seeds. But I hope 
you won't take it amiss if 1 suggest you 
were mistaken about the sample. Alsike 
clover produces seeds of different size and 
different colors; and when sorrel comes up 
/on ground where it was planted, it is natu- 
ral to infer the sorrel seed was with the clo- 
ver. This is the first complaint of the kind 
we have had for . year or two; and Lthiuk if 
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you have any of the seed Jeft, I can prove to | 
you that it is all alsike, or you can do it | 
yourself by sowing it carefully in some! 
Bake the ground first | 
the oven, to be sure that all seeds of | fact, that none of the boxes marked a quart 


weeds are killed, and sow your alsike on it, | 


ground in the house. 
in 


and see if any sorre] shows itself. 


SWAKMING IN NOVEMBER. 

Just at sunset yesterday evening I had a swarm 
of bees come out, and they settled exactly as they 
do in swarming in the proper season. Did you 
ever know bees to swarm so late? I put themina 
small colony, smoked them well, and chopped up 


an onion, and put it with them; this morning they | 


had brought the onion out, and seemed to be well 
satisfied. They came out of astrong colony that 
was well supplied with honey. Now, what do you 
think could have caused them to swarm? The bees 
here have gathered but very little honey since last 
spring. There are a great many bees in this section 
of country. I am just beginning, and have 17 
colonies. 

Hutto, Tex., Nov. 3, 1884. J.T. MEGER. 

Friend M., either your bees have been get- 
ting stores without your knowing it, or else 
the colony sending out this swarm has su- 


one they got two instead of one. This will 
often cause a swarm to come out at an un- 
seasonable time. It is not only singular 
that the swarm should come out in Novem- 


ber, but it is more singular that they should | 


come out at sunset, and this would lead me 
to think it was on aceount of the loss of the 


old queen, as I have mentioned above. 


WANTED, A QUART STRAWBERRY-BOX THAT HOLDS 
A QUART. 


strawberries. Do you make them, or are you going 
to make them, and what are they worth per 100? 
What boxes I have do not hold a quart, and I never 
saw any that did. 
buy a box of strawberries, grow] because the box 
they have bought does not hold a quart. If it had 


been sold to them for five cents less a box because | 


it did not hold a quart, yet they would not have 
been satisfied. They want a quart, and I want 


them to have aquart. I do not want any boxes be- | 


fore spring, and then I am going to order some 
frames, and then they all could come together. 
Where one does not have too many bees to attend 
to, strawberry culture with bees is profitable. My 
strawberries pay me a great deal better than my 
bees. RK. N. LEACH. 

Humphrey, Neb., Nov. 4, 1884. 

Friend L., we do not make straw, 
boxes, and we can not make them at we 


prices they are furnished, without special , 


Several of our readers, doubt- 
less, can furnish you with what you want ; 
among them we may mention the Berlin 
Heights Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Heights, Erie 
Co.,O. In regard to none of the boxes hold- 


machinery. 


ing a quart. is it not true that they will hold 

a full quart when heaped up, and that, as. 
they very soon commence to settle. the term | 
quart is very indefinite, becanse. of the con- | 


stant shrinkage ? Strawberries seem to be 
one of the commodities that are difficult 


. ; et 'of consequences. 
perseded their queen, and in raising a new | I 


I believe all, or nearly all, who | 


2 Po 


that each one contains a full quart when 
they are first packed for shipment—that is, 
so that a quart can be put in while the bas- 
ket is crated, ready to send out. If itisa 


hold that much, in the way you have stated 
it, we truly need a reform. One instinctive- 
ly feels as if he were being imposed upon 
when he finds that what he purchases does 
not hold out. It is not altogether a disposi- 
tion to cheat, however, that brings about 
this irregularity ; for tin pails, as they usu- 
ally come from the factory, overrun, some- 
times almost half, while tin pans always run 
under. We have had to have our pails made 
specially to order, to get them to hold exact- 
ly what they are called. When competition 
becomes close on certain commodities. the 
temptation becomes very strong for the deal- 
er to say, ‘‘ I can let you have the goods at 


' the price you insist on, by giving you scant 


measure,” and then some one suggests that 
probably no one will notice it any way, and 
thus the evil creeps in. But it seems to me 
that every honest man wishes to have his 


| goods hold out so well that he can tell any 


one to weigh or measure, without any fear 
I have just measured 
some baskets we bought berries in, and they 
hold a full quart, level full. 

THIEVES IN THE APIARY. 

On page 734, Nov. 1, friend Hutchinson says that 
his apiary was visited by thieves, but they did not 
seem to be very lucky, so they thought they would 
move down and see me, I guess; any way, they 


| have been here, and taken away with them a good 
| lot of honey. 
| were gone to a political meeting, three of my best 
I want to get some one-quart boxes in the flat for | gwarms were robbed. They were packed for win- 
| ter, with from 7 to 8 frames; they had taken the 
| caps off, and taken four frames from each hive. I 


On the night of Nov. 3d, while we 


do not know whether the queens were taken or not. 
T should want my gun to my shoulder, and finger 
on the trigger, instead of a string, friend Hutchin- 
son. Can't we have some good plan fora honey- 
house in GLEANINGS this winter? A. SMITH. 

South Lyon, Mich., Nov. 6, 1884. 

P. 8.—To-day I find one more swarm with five 
frames taken. A. 8. 

Friend §., see what I said about guns in 
the last issue. Would you feel happy after 
having killed a man for stealing your honey? 
Iam sure the great difficulty in the ques- 
tion is a wrong state of affairs in your vicin- 
ity. Some kind Christian wants to look up 
these people, and find out how it comes that 
they can enjoy binge honey that has been 
stolen from their honest, hard-working 
neighbors. It is surely ignorance, and a 
want of education and cultivation. It is 
done by boys—boys who want to be got into 
the schools, and taught average common 
sense and average Christianity. May be 
they are foreigners ; — they do not 
— our language; but in any case they 
should be reached—not with guns, but by 
ig me influence. In the abstract, 
there is no disagreement in this matter ; 
every body agrees with what I have just said. 
But when it comes to losing our own honey, 


te measure’ exactly... I think with you, we get impatient; these remedies seem too 


however, that the .box-should. .be. made so - 


slow, and human nature prompts us to want 
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to take the law in our own hands. Keep 
level, dear brother, and remember that our 
happiness does not consist altogether in im- 
munity from thieves. 


MY REPORT FOR 1884, 

I commenced the season with 39 colonies, having 
lost 4 in wintering; wintered on summer stands. 
We hada hard frost on the 29th and 30th of May, just 
as fruit-blossoms were at about their best. June 2, 
bees began killing off drones; no honey coming in, 
had to feed. White clover and red raspberries com- 
menced to blossom about June 9; and by about the 
14th bees became self-sustaining, and the 22d I began 
putting on sections. June 30, first swarm issued. 
Only eight issued in all, the last one Aug. 6. 

About July 30, bees began working on buckwheat, 
and I never had a better crop of buckwheat honey. | 

Aug. 25th had a frost, which closed the season for 
surplus, but bees found enough after this to just | 
about keep them out of mischief. Hard-maple | 
blossoms were a total failure; so also were bass- 
wood; not a solitary blossom of either could I find; 
but of white clover I never saw such an abundance. 

Results of the season are 1650 lbs. comb honey in 
sections, and 182 lbs. extracted; in all, 1882 lbs. I 
sold one swarm, and go into winter quarters with 44 
colonies. 

With basswood a failure, and no increase to speak 
of, I still think my bees have done well for me, and 
I am satisfied with the result, and thankful. 

Otsdawa, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1884. THOs. DECKER. 








A GOOD REPORT FROM AN A B C SCHOLAR, 

Seeing other reports of our friends in GLEANINGS, 
I thought I would send in mine. From 9 colonies, 
spring count, I have taken 590 lbs. of comb honey; 
sold 420 Ibs. at 15 cts. per lb., $6300. The profits of 
iny bees for the season are $75.00, exclusive of the 
increase. Don't you think this avery good report 
foran A BC scholar? I attribute my success to the 
A BC and GLEANINGS. 

HONEY-THIEVES, 

Honey-thievesare abroadin our county. I visited 
a bee-friend of mine a few days ago, and found his 
apiary of 15 colonies wild with robbing, caused by 
thieves breaking open one of his best hives, and 
seattering honey all over his apiary. He offered 
$25.00 for their apprehension, but so far has gained 
noclew. Among others who have been visited by 
these sneak thieves are Rey. Mr. Travis, Rev. Mr. 
Davis, and an estimable widow lady. So far I have 
escaped their depredations, but] am in continual 
fear of a visit from them. 

HONEY FROM THE COW-PEA. 

I secured about 100 lbs. of honey from the cow- 
pea; it was of a beautiful color, but I did not like 
the taste. My wife thought it equal to clover 
honey. E. W. STAYTON, 9—I18, 

Martin, Tenn., Nov. 18, 1884. 

Friend 8., can it be possible that anybody 
would visit an apiary for the purpose of 
stealing honey, if he understood the injury 
he might do the bee-keeper, and also the ad- 
ditional trouble caused on account of rob- 
bing, where our hives are broken open and 
scattered about in this manner? Ifit really 
is true, that we have people who would steal 
honey, knowing this fully, I shall have to 
confess that humanity is worse than I had 
supposed it to be. Ido not believe there are | 
any such people, and it seems to me, 





fore, as I have said before, that the great re- 
medvy consists in education, and along with 
ita full understanding of the thought em- 
bodied in the text, ‘* The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.’’ One may decide 
to ignore the fear of men, or the fear of con- 
sequences from the law; but, who shall set 
aside the fear of the Lord?—I am glad to 
hear additional facts to the effect that the 
cow-pea does yield honey. 


FROM 4 TO 11, AND 347 LBS. OF HONEY. 

As I have been reading the reports in GLEANINGsS, 
and am an A BC scholar in bee culture, I thought I 
would give you my report. I commenced in the bee 
business in the spring of 1883 by buying one stand 
of Italians, paying $10.00 for them. I got 2 swarms 
from itin August. I bought one box hive of black 
bees, queenless and full of worms; paid $1.00 for 
them; transferred them; paid $1.00 for an Italian 
queen, and gave her to them.. I received from all, 
84 lbs. of honey. I packed in chaif hives on summer 
stands. Now for my report of 1884: Spring found 
all living—3 strong, one weak, tay hives full and 
strong. They commenced swarming June 15; I got 
7 swarms — two apiece from the three strongest 
hives, and one from the weakest one. I received 
from all, 347 lbs. of honey, or 86% lbs., spring count. 
Allcomb honey. I might have done better if I had 
had the A BC book for a guide. I go into winter 
with 13 stands. I have made all my own hives and 
sections by hand. W. D. BURNETT. 

New Vernon, Pa., Oct. 17, 1884. 





FROM 6 TO 18, AND 400 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I bought two swarms of bees one year ago last 
fall,and packed them away. They came through 
the winter al! right. Last summer was peor. I in- 
creased to 6; not much surplus; packed them on 
their summer stands by putting boards around 
them, leaving the entrance open, the hives about a 
foot apart; packed the space between them and 
the sides with shavings from the planer. I started 
with 6 last spring, the most of them weak, one with- 
outa queen. I have now 13, with about 400 lbs. sur- 
plus. IT received a queen one year ago last August. 
This year I raised a few queens from her. I like 
them, they are so nice to handle. A black bee has 
no business around them. A rather poor summer 
for bees again this year. My bees are one hive 
Italians, four hybrids, the rest blacks. One queen 
I raised from the Italian has bees that are all black; 


how is that? 
BEES AND RED CLOVER. 


My bees all (Italians, bybrids, and blacks) worked 
this year equally on red clover, but they don’t gen- 
erally do it. I. B, WHITON. 

Ithaca, Gratiot Co., Mich., Nov. 1, 1884. 


A REPORT ENCOURAGING THAT IS NOT ALL BEES 
AND HONEY. 

J. P. Israel, p. 738, gets the same amount of honey 
from 18 colonies that I got from 22. My honey is all 
extracted, however. I did no feeding. I lost three 
colonies, or, what is the same thing, I put them in 
box hives. I increased to 45 colonies; got 680 new 
brood-combs built on half-sheets of foundation. 

The above is my honey report very much con- 
densed. I have something more to report as the re- 
sult of my season's work, and that is 1400 bushels of 
corn, besides some truck, and all for my own labor, 
except harvesting the corn. C. A. WHEELER, 

Selma, Bexar Co., Texas; Nov. 6, 1834. 
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FROM 11 TO 50, AND 2000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I send you my report for 1884. Commencing lest 
April with 11 colonies, I increased by natural and 
artificial swarming to 50. Three large swarms left 
for parts unknown. I extracted 2800 Ilbs.—100 Ibs. 
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of comb honey, making in all 2900 Ibs., an average | 


ot 263 Ibs. per colony, spring count. Owing to busy 
time with farm work, I did not get to finish ex- 
tracting till Oct. 14. Weather being cool, and honey 
thick, I did not get nearly all the honey out. I have 
no doubt there was from 150 to 200 Ibs. left in the 
combs. My best colony gave 206 lbs.; next best, 180 
Ibs. This does not include the increase. I am no 
sp2cialist, but am keeping bees in connection with 
farming. The bees have made me more money 
than the farm has this year. 

FRANK BENTON STILL TRIUMPHANT, EVEN IN SHIP- 

PING BEES ACROSS THE OCEAN IN OCTOBER. 

I, too, have received an imported queen from 
Frank Benton; she was mailed Oct. 2, and reached 
Round Rock Oct. 18, just i6 days on the way. The 
queen and bees were in splendid condition, only one 
dead bee; the cage was as neat and clean as a new 
pin. The imported Italian queen I got of you is do- 
ing well. I had a good deal of trouble introducing 
her, but succeeded at last. I think she is very pro- 
lific, from the way she went to work. 

A. J. KIMMONS. 

Round Rock, Texas, Noy. 18, 188. 


WHEN SHALL THE BEE-KEFPERS MEET IN NEW OR- 
LEANS? 

Having heretofore noticed in GLEANINGS sugges- 
tions about a general rendezvous of bee-keepers at 
the coming World's Fair in New Orleans, I have pe- 
rused the’ November numbers in the hope that ei- 
ther yourself or Prof. Cook or Mr. Jones or the 
President of the National Bee-keepers’ Convention, 
or some one else of adequate notoriety, would sug- 
gest some definite time when the bee-keepers of 
America might convene at New Orleans. The hor- 
ticulturists are to have their meeting Jan. 14, 1885, 
und I wish the bec-keepers might meet the sume 
month, as near the 2Jth as possible. J have consult- 
ed with Mr. Hayhurst and several other prominent 


bee keepers, and all seem to agree that about the’ 


20th of Jan. would be a good time. Can't you aid 
the matter, and at least urge an informal meeting 
of bee-keepers at New Orleans? 

Bees have not done well in this locality this sea- 
son. Linden was a failure, and white clover did not 
yield with liberality. 1 commenced the season with 
91 stands; increased to 107; took 3000 Ibs. extracted 
and 400 of comb honey. I go into winter quarters 
with every colony strong, and well supplied with 
sweetness. S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20, Is8t. 

Friend §., I’ve been waiting anxiously for 
something from somebody in regard to the 
matter. Dr. Besse informed me _ several 
days ago that Prof. Cook is not going at all, 
but | for one most earnestly protest. The 
date you mention will suit me as well as 
any other, 

FRIEND DEARBORN'S UPS AND DOWNS; BUL THE 
UPS FINALLY HAVE IT. 
Ihave commenced four times to keep bees, and 


_ ting them in time. 


haye failed every time until the fourth trial, and | 
| flying around, and on examination I found them by 


now I think Tam well paid for my time. I put 12 
swarms into a good cellar last winter, and they all 
came out all right except one that smothered by 
dead bees Cropping down and stopping the cutrance, 
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which was very small. They died about a month 


after [ put them in the cellar. After they died T 
raised the buck end of all the other hives about half 
an inch, and left a *;-inch hole open on top for ven- 
tilation. I bought aswarm of Italians this spring, 
so it made my number good again. I increased to 
25 this summer. I worked 18 stands for comb hon- 
ey, Which gave me 870 Ibs., mostly in I-lb. sections. 
I have sold alinost all of it at 15 and 18 cts. per Ib. 

I sent for 500 sections just as the basswood bloom 
commenced, and it was two weeks before I got 
them, so I think I must have lost 200 lbs. by not get- 
My two last stands filled 96 sec- 
tions apiece, which weighed 102 and 112 lbs. Now, 
Mr. Root, you may count me a steady customer for 
GLEANINGS year after year, so long as I can raise a 
dollar to pay for it, for I think it is the most inter- 
esting book for the price I ever saw. 

C. A. DEARBORN. 

Baraboo, Sauk Co., Wis., Sept. 6, 1884. 


HOW TO MARK A QUEEN- BEE, AS D@SCRIBED BY 
HUBER, 

Your esteemed correspondent, 8S. J. Baldwin, in 
describing, on p. 764, how to mark a queen-bee for 
introduction into a hive or other purpose, by paint- 
ing her back, was probably unaware that this plan 
was followed by the immortal Huber, about the 
year 1790. In his own words, see p. 97, ** New Obser- 
vations on the Natural History of Bees, by Francis 
Huber,”’ published by Longmans, London, 1820, ** In 
the next place we introduced a very fertile queen 
into the same hive, after painting the thorax, to 
distinguish her from the reigning queen.”’ I could 
refer to other paragraphs, but deem this one suffi- 
cient. ARTHUR TODD. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 20, 1884. 


TRANSFERRING IN JULY AND AUGUST. 

TI successfully transferred 21 stands of black bees, 
commencing July 28 and finishing Aug. 3. I num- 
bered my hivesfrom 1 to2!. In just 18 days, hive 
No. 13 threw off a large swarm, and I put them in 
hive 22. August 27 I commenced taking out two 
brood-frames from each side of hive, and put in a 
section-frame at each side. In taking out frames 
for sections I got 165 lbs. of comb honey. Ihave 5 
acres of buckwheat in bloom, and hundreds of acres 
of heart’s-ease within two miles. The honey I got 
must have been nearly all from heart’s-ease, as the 
buckwheat was not in bloom then. I sold 158 lbs. 
for $23.45 in that shape. 

Did I do wrong in taking out those brood-frames 
and putting in sections, considering the time of 
year? Ifso, what shall I do to remedy it? My idea 
was to get honey from my buckwheat, etc., and then 
put in chaff division-boards, leaving six full frames 
in the center for winter. Last winter was a very 
severe one here, and I had usually lost four or five 
swarms each winter on the summer stands; but a 
friend told me to put them in rowsclose together on 
the ground, and cover them with straw; he said I 
could not put straw enough over them to smother 
them, so I put a small strawstack over them, not 
giving them any chance to get out, nor myself any 
chance to get to them. Some of my friends pre- 
dicted that I would lose all of them; but in the lat- 
ter part of March I saw, one warm day, some becs 


hundreds coming out through the straw. April 5 I 
took the straw off and found every stand in splen- 
did condition; but our spring was so wet and cold 
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they did nothing up to the time of transferring, 
when I did not find, on an average, an ounce of | 
honey in their stands. As soon as I discovered this | 
I at once commenced feeding, and fed them $5.00 | 
worth of granulated sugar, and followed instruc- | 
tions to the letter as found in your A B C book, with 
result as above given. Now, have I done a bad job | 
by taking brood-frames from them at the time of | 
year? W. F. Wricur. 
Johnson, Neb., Sept. 6, 1884. i 
Friend W.,1I can not very well answer | 
your question, without knowing your honey | 
resources ; and, in fact, ! do not know that | 
anybody can answer it until he sees how you | 
turn out. If plenty of honey comes in the | 
fall, so as to fill up where you took it out, it | 


sold in Washington Co., there is plenty of it drank, 
as shown by the number of “full’’ persons to be 
seen. Allegheny Co. has plenty of saloons; and as 
it joins us on the east, our prohibition does not 
amount toso much as it should and would do, if it 
were national instead of sectional. 

McDonald, Pa., Nov. 22, 1884. J. H. MCBURNEY. 


WINTERING ON CANDY ALONE. 

Canaswarm of bees be wintered on candy, pre- 
pared according to directions on page 50,A BC 
book, and hung in the hive in a brood-frame? 

SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 

What are the principles of a sub-earth ventilator? 
How long should the air-flue be? Must the flue be 
straight, or may there be one or two elbows in it? 


is all right enough; or if you feed with su- | The reason I ask about the candy is this: A neigh- 


gar syrup so as to make up for the honey ta- | 
ken, it will be just as well, or better. I 
should think covering the hives with a’ 
strawstack a little questionable; but as it | 


turned out all right in your case, perhaps | 


the plan is well enough. I should be afraid 
the bees that come out through the straw 
would never get back where they came from, 


and this would weaken your colonies a good | 


deal. For this same reason I do not think 
it best to move colonies up close together, as 
you speak of. Unless you put on straw 
enough so as to shed rain, and fix it so as 
to shed water, I should be afraid it would 
only have the effect of keeping the hives 
cold and damp. 
have the entrance so they can get out and 
in when the weather is suitable. 


FROM 25 TO 35, AND 2000 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 


My report for the season is as follows: Com- | 
menced with 25 swarms; increased to 25, and got | 


about 2000 Ibs. comb honey, mostly from white clo- 


ver. I wish to know if there is any way to prevent | 


the bees from storing pollen in section honey above 


brood-chamber. Will bees make as much honey in | 


1-lb. sections asin 2-lb.? This is my second season 
with bees. JOHN CROMBIE. 
Columbus, Wis., Nov. 21, 1854. 
Friend C., bees seldom store pollen in the 
sections, when separators are used, and very 
likely Heddon’s arrangement of two bee- 


spaces and a honey - board would have the | 


same effect in discouraging them from stocr- 
ing pollen above the brood. Bees usually 


But I should by all means | 


bor bas a“ catch” swarm, and they have not sufii- 


cient stores, and he said T might have them if | 


would take them. To be sure, I will, for the comb. 
But I should like to winter them if it is possible. 
Scipio, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1884. J.B. FoRDYCE. 
Friend F., I have wintered bees with 
“andy placed over the frames when I could 
/not discover a cell of honey in the hive. 
They wintered nicely too; but some others 
who have tried to do the same thing have 
not succeeded so well. The bees swarmed 
out in the spring, but the candy feed may 
have had nothing to do with it. It just now 
occurs to me, that friend Doolittle’s remarks 
about the sugar in the Good candy being of 
/no value will need a little qualifying when 
we talk about wintering bees on candy from 
sugar and nothing else.—The principle of 
'snb-earth ventilation is that, instead of 
bringing cold air from directly out of doors, 
it is first carried far enough under ground 
| to take the frost out, or reduce it to the tem- 
rature of the earth, down below the frost- 
ine. The length of the pipe depends upon 
the size of it, and also the depth to which it 
is laid. I suppose that connecting the ven- 
| tilating-pipe with ordinary tile underdrains 
| would answer every purpose. If you are 
| going to lay a pipe, the dimensions and 
‘length could not oe given until we know 
| how many bees are to be kept in your cellar 
or frost-proof room. Ata random estimate, 
I should say a cellar containing 50 colonies 
of bees should be ventilated by a pipe not 
| less than four inches in diameter. and this 


store the pollen quite close to the brood, so | pipe ought to be at least three feet under 
they can_ have it handy to feed the young) ground, and not less than 500 feet in length. 
larve. Putting astrip of tin between the | To get a strong draft through the pipe, the 
brood-comb and the sections would make outlet ventilator would be better connected 
the pollen unhandy. The subject has been | with a stovepipe or chimney in which a fire 
pretty fully discussed in our back numbers. js kept. ‘'his would send a steady draft 

PERS ES / through the cellar; and the air, as it comes 


BEES, BUG JUICE, AND PROHIBITION IN WASHING- 
TON COUNTY, PA. 
I may make the same report in regard to the sea- 


in, should be above freezing, even if it is 20 
| below zero outside. We need experiments 
‘in this matter. Elbows would probably 


son of 1884 that Mr. Vankirk, of Washington, does, P 4 4 

as mentioned in Nov. GLEANINGS. We had some of | make little difference, although if they 
the nicest honey from locust-bloom I eyer saw. It | _ ae ee ve Pp ning (em 
4 bean mapper ym Saree? Rane the try wintering those bees on the Good candy, 

ug juice;"’ but with us it had not the ba avor | described in our last issue. 

and taste as was reported by some. Some of our 
folks even prefer it to the white clover. I think it 
is on account of the locust and white-clover honey | OR; SOME GOOD NEWS. 

thatis mixed with it. Toward the last of the season, , At top of second column, page 737, G. M. Doolittle 
after the bees had ceased to work on white clover, says, ‘It is supplied by going in at the center.” 
the honey was not so good. That is enough; stop right there, and “ catch hold;” 
Notwithstanding there is no liquor allowed to be | if you cut off the supply of air at the center, the 


HONEY FLYING OVER THE TOP OF THE EXTRACT- 
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fuss is all over, I bought'an extractor from you, | 
and for two years it daubed every thing near it, so | 
that I had to keep a sponge and basin of water al- 
ways by toclean my clothes with. I at last found, 
by experimenting with bits of tissue paper, that it 
was as Mr. D. says, a “circular fan.”” It has never 
thrown over since, for I at once puta solid tin top 
on the comb-basket, with openings through it to 
drop the combs through; made the top circular, and 
just as large as will revolve inside the can. I would | 
not think of exchanging it for a cover to the can. 

Salem, O., Nov. &, L884. M. FRANK TABER. | 


Friend T., your invention is one of great 
value indeed. As soon as I read your letter 
I became ashamed of myself to think I had 
not thought of it before. I went straight to | 
the tin-shop, and told them to make the top 
of the Ree ty som i out of a whole piece of 
tin, and we have found we can do it about as 
cheap as the old way. This makes them 
much stronger, and effectually cuts off that | 
current of air that goes down in the middle, | 
and then comes out around the outside. It | 
also avoids the necessity of having a higher | 
can, or a cover over the extractor. If we | 
have room to set the combs in the comb-bas- | 
ket, what more is needed? We have tested | 
machines made both ways, by running them | 
with a board in each side, in place of the | 
combs, and the invention seems to cover the | 
trouble perfectly. For the present we ex- | 
tend our thanks; and when we decide more | 
fully that this invention is exactly the thing | 
needed, we will try to remember you more | 
substantially. Manufacturers of honey-ex- | 
tractors the world over, it seems to me, | 
ought to adopt your invention. 





OUR EXTRACTORS DO NOT ALWAYS ACT NAUGHTY, | 
EVEN WITH THICK HONEY. 

The extractor, knife, comb-basket, and box came 
all right; freight charge, $2.40. I think the extract- 
ora daisy. I extracted 30 combs of thick honey. I 
turned the crank with all my strength, but failed to 
break it or throw honey over, but succeeded in get- 
ting nearly all out. There was certainly not a 
<>“ left in each comb, as Brother McNeill says 

e ha 


8. WILL T. ZINK. 
Bois d’Are, Mo., Nov. 6, 1884. 


Thank you, friend Z. I felt quite sure 
that our extractors could not all throw hon- 
ey over the side of the can, for we had tested 
80 many of them, especially in regard to that 
_ feature. Those we are making now for 1885 
have an improvement added which in no 
way interferes with their working, that we 
think will obviate the whole trouble under 
any circumstances. 


FRIEND M. H. HUNT AND THE ADAMS HORSE-POW- 
ER; ONE OF MY MISTAKES. 

Friend Root: -Please accept many thanks for your 
flattering notice, and trouble of publishing picture, 
which my neighbors say is a good one. But you 
made a mistake in saying T use the horse-power, as 
I have been running an engine a year — one large 
enough to run a planer, saws, or grind feed. It is 
in a new shop, 24 x 34, two stories, with addition for 
engine. I have informed my customers. generally 
that I use an engine, and I'm afraid they will think 
I've been telling wrong stories. M. H. Hunt. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Nov. 18, 1884. 


Well, now, friend H., I am very sorry, but 
you see it just corroborates what I said, that 
we had to find out by the neighbors what 
you are doing, for you didn’t often tell it of 





yourself. May be you did tell it, though, 
and I had forgotten it. ; 


KEEPING BEES CLOSE TO THE TRAV- 
ELED ROADS. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE HONEY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, AND THE PRICES IT DEMANDS. 


UR little home is between two roads that are 
pretty well traveled, and now our stocks of 
bees have got so numerous they give some 
trouble, especially to a ranchman who has to 
pass our place to go to town; and as we al- 

ways want to live in peace with our neighbors, we 
have sold our bees. It is a loss to us, as our bees 
have given us something extra every year, and 
wheat-raising has not; but it can not be helped. 

We have not taken off as much honey as some here 
in California, but our “bee king’ prepared to let 
the bees ripen it themselves, and none was extract- 
ed but what was capped. Some swarms did better 
than others, as is usual in all apiaries. One young 
swarm was hived the 13th of May. The 23d they took 
out 35 lbs. extracted honey from top box (we never 
extract from bottom of hive), and the 30th we took 
out 53 lbs. more, and the same was kept up all the sea- 
son; but the dates were lost, so [ can not say just 
how much that swarm did do; but we got 200 lbs. 
each from quite a lot of hives. 

Mr. Myers, of Oregon, sent to us for a lot of our 
tar-weed honey to feed his 60 swarms, as his bees did 
not make any honey this year. He wrote: “ As 
you sell it for 3 cts., cans and cases thrown in, and 
the freight would be only about one cent more, of 
course it will be better than sugar.” Our bees win- 
ter on it every year, so we know it is healthful. The 
first six tons of our honey was made exclusively of 
sage; the other four was slightly tinged with yel- 
low, from a yellow-blossomed bush that blossoms 
and yields honey profusely when the sage is nearly 


| done; and when both sage and bush are done, then 
| comes the tar-weed, keeping our bees busy a little 


till willows come, after the rains. Our good honey 
is all sold except one ton, and we have got 6, 7, and8 
cts. on account of its bright color, thickness, and ex- 
cellent flavor, while most honey this year has 
brought only 5% at most. Mrs. J. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., Oct. 13, 1884. 

You say, my friend, it can not be helped. 
Are you sure you are not giving up too 
easily? Can you not put your bees in some 
other part of your farm? or if this is not 
practicable, build a board fence, say eight 
feet high, between the apiary and the road. 
I have known this of itself to stop all trou- 
ble, for the bees will go over the top of the 
fence, and when you once get them up eight 
feet high they seldom descend to notice any 
thing lower down. Besides, the passers-by 
can not see the bees, and the bees can not see 
the passers-by, and this fact of itself seems to 

o a good way toward peace and harmony. 
he tall board fences will Promeniy be worth 
all they cost in the way of keeping off high 
winds.—So your honey sold at from 3 tos 
cts. per lb. Well, this illustrates the vast 
difference there isin the quality of honey. 
And there is almost as much difference 
here. We have poor honey that can 
hardly be given away, and we have fair 
honey and good honey, and then occasionally 
what we call splendid honey. The latter is 
light in color, thick in body. exquisite in 
aroma and flavor. And this makes it neces- 
sary for us to have our honey very carefully 
aded, if we want the best price for it. 
here are always customers who are willing 
to pay fancy prices for fancy honey. 
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SOMETHING FROM ONE OF OUR BOYS 
WHO IS AWAY AT SCHOOL. 
ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM ONE WHO LOVES NaA- 
TURE AND NATURE'S GOD. 





2S the following was evidently not in- 
s tended for print, lam taking a liberty 
in publishing it; but I presume my 
good friend Earl will excuse me when 
Iassure him that it will be perhaps 
an encouragement for other young men, be- 
sides the valuable facts it gives us in several 
points. I may explain, that the writer used 
to have charge of our apiary. 

My often-remembered Friend and Helper: — I now 
wish to have alittle chat with you, to let you know 
Tam still alive and putting in my time at my much- 
loved natural-history work. The more I study it, 
the more its vast scope impresses me, and keeps 
urging me on to know more of these wonderful 
forms Dame Nature so bountifully spreads all 
around us. Evena burdock leaf. if studied thor-. 
oughly, becomes a machine outrivaling, in beauty | 
of workmanship and delicacy of the different parts, 
any instrument of which man can boast. 

My college life is one of work—more hours a day by | 
several than is the usual allowance at the factory; 
but I enjoy it, and that leaves no room for home- | 
sickness and “sich truck.” 

We have quite a thriving natural-history society 
among the students interested in the work, and at 
our next meeting your humble servant proposes to 
torture the audience on the subject of bec keeping, 
hence the small order for necess tries for the lecture. 

You remember I was quite interested in taxider- 
my; well, lam now putting in all my spare minutes 
at taxidermy for the University, so you see my 
picked-up trade was not a bad investment after all. 

We have had very nice weather for bees here for 
the past few weeks, as they could fly out nearly all 
day; and only last week, asters were brought in by 
some of the students in botany. Most of the bees I 
have seen here were blacks or hybrids, and to-night 
I saw some section honey in nailed sections, and the 
honey seemed decidedly the color of darkness also. 

I think the bee-industry of this section needs de- 
veloping, for the hives are mostly old box hiyes, 
with a place in the top for boxes or drawers. 

Prof. Lazenby is a Cornell graduate, and | believe 
Prof. Cook was here a year ago last winter, working 
in the laboratory, and getting new ideas generally. | 

We havea very nice greenhouse in connection 
with the botanical part of the University, and a few 
weeks ago there were two large banana-plants | 
there—one with a stem of ripening bananas, and 
the other just in bloom, and the honey just dripped 
from those blossoms in great thick drops, which 
made every thing sticky under the bunch, and made 
a feast for the bees and wasps every time the door 
was left open. E. H. SARGENT. | 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Nov., 1884. | 

In regard to the honey from that banana- | 
plant, can’t some of our friends in the trop- | 
i¢3 tell us why bee-keeping is nota great! 
success where bananas are grown largely? 
By the way, where do bananas grow, and 
are there any b-es kept there? Friend Ear], 
we trust you will furnish the people around 
you with information on the subject of bees 
and bee culture. Less than a week ago your 
humble seivant talked bees to a much-inter- 





> 





ested audience for about an hour, and after 
that they occupied a full half-hour in plying 
him with questions. It seems to me, the 
question part was the best part of it all; 
any way, it seemed to be avery pleasant 
evening all around. 








DEPARTMENT FOR THOSE WHO SAY GOODS 
WERE NOT THERE. 


ORDERED a honey-knife when I ordered goods 
Af in July (I think), and have never received the 
¥. knife. I think I ordered the “ Novice.” The 
a price was 70 ets. Mrs. W.H. Scort, JR. 
West Union, Lowa, Oct. 13, 1884. 

On receipt of the above card we looked up 





| the order, and found that all we sent Mis. 8. 
' was 1000 sections and 3 Ibs. of fdn., and the 


knife. The order was plainly made out, and 
the three articles were carefully checked, so 
it seemed next to impossible that the knife 
could have been omitted. The clerk replied 
as follows: 

We have looked up your order, and find that the 
honey-knife is checked off by the clerk who picked 
up the goods. Have you opencd and examined 
carefully the box of fdn.? If not, please do so, as it 
may have been put in there to prevent its being lost. 
You are rather late with your complaint. Did you 
not note our notice on caution label sent with the 
goods, that all complaints must be made within 10 
days after goods were received? Of course, if you 
do not find the knife we will do what is right. 

Oct. 15, 1884. C. K. 

After reading the above reply I felt it was 
alittle rough on our friend; for if she or- 
dered only three articles, it would seem 
strange that she could overlook one of the 
three. However, I let the reply pass, and in 
a few days got the following : 

Ihad examined the fdn. and section box before 
writing, and the knife was not with them. 

Oct. 27, 1834. Mrs. W. H. Scorr, Jr. 

Of course, we sent another honey-knife on 


receipt of the above card, but I felt a little 


sad at the time—not because I was probably 
70 cts. out of pocket, particularly, but be- 
cause it seemed sucha very difficult matter 
indeed to do business without these annoy- 
ing complaints of shortage. Who is at fault? 
Well, in a couple of weeks more came 
the following. And. this is the point of the 
whole moral I wish to make. Read it: 

I received your card of Oct. 31, but have not been 
able to ans. until this time. When my sections were 
brought home the box was placed on a rack in the 
bin of the granary, where they remained until they 
were all used. When the last were taken out the 
knife dropped down, and remained on the floor 
with pieces of farm machinery, and was not seen 
until the bin was emptied for grain. 

Please excuse me for the mistake being made. 

Nov. 14, 1824. Mrs. W. H. Scott, JR. 

Now, my friends, the moral for us is this : 
When you get a box of goods, before you 
commence to open it, keep in mind what 
troubles have come by accidents. By no 
means open the goods in a corn-crib or gran- 
ary, or any such place. Do not open them in 
the grass, or in the shop where there are 
shavings. I sl:ould say, take your box into a 
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clean room, put it in the middle of the floor. 


Do not have any children about, nor meddle- | 


some people. until you have carefully check- 
ed of each article, and know you are all 
right. After that, call in the children and 
neighbors, and show them the things. Then 
if you want to put them out of the way 
somewhere, put them in the corn-crib or 
granary, or down among the shavings, if you 
choose; for if any thing should be lost after 
you have once seen it, it clears me and our 
»00r clerks. Why, just think of it! if that 
Knife had never been found, it might have 
— the money value of some innocent 
clerk by ten cents a day; for every blunder 
that comes up is traced back, and the mat- 
ter is never dropped until I find just who 
was at fault—that is, if | can find out. When 
a clerk has made three or four blunders by 
leaving out goods, I begin to decide that he 
is not worth the wages he receives. Now, 
before another season shall we not all re- 
solve to be very careful? Why, we have 
sometimes had a lengthy correspondence. 
and a good deal of ill feeling, just because 
something was dropped and got out of sight, 
something after the fashion of the above 
honey-knife. I do not mean to be fault-find- 


ing in what I say, dear friends, but I want 
to impress upon you how many ways there 
are in which you may be mistaken, when you 
are inclined to be very positive. 


REPORES DISCOURAGING — 








THE OTHER SIDE OF BEE CULTURE. 


WENT into winter quarters last fall with 123 | 


4» colonies; wintered all. I sold this spring 26 col- 


onies; lost by robbers, 5 colonies; commenced | 


the season with 92; increased to 103. I ran 76 
for comb honey. 5 

ey -afraction over 3's lbs. per colony. But I do 
not wish to exaggerate, so I will have to acknowl- 
edge that I had about 200 lbs. of that honey in the 
sections from last year, when I put them on. I 
sold this honey at 15 cts. per lb. I extracted 1200 lbs. 
450 lbs. of pure “‘bug juice” at Sets. ......... 

409 “ Tt nybrid ad a7 te 7 - oa 

400 “ ‘ Spanish needle 
250 “ ‘ section honey 
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This would make about $1.35 per colony. How is | 


that for high? I extracted two combs from each 
colony that | ran for comb honey. 


W.S. Hart, with your old 55 bbis.! 


Now, Mr. Root, if this report gives any one the | 


bee fever, just let me know, and I will report my 
River apiary which is not included in this. I think 


areport from that will do the business; that is, if | 


something from the dark side would have a tenden- 
cy to cool the fever. I wonder if any of my brother 
bee-keepers want to borrow any money. 

P. S.—I believe I will say this much about my 
River apiary. I had 9 colonies; increased to seven; 


got 1% lbs. of honey, nice enough for the king’s ta- | 


ble; and if there had been three months less drought, 
we should have done still better. R. ROBINSON. 
Laclede, Ill., Nov. 7, 1884. 
Why, friend R., you have given. us the 
best showing for this department, I believe, 
we have ever had. I shouldn’t wonder if 
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Get away, Mr. 
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| there were once in a while a bee-man to be 
found who would be glad to borrow some 
money. I don’t believe he would feel like pay- 
‘ing aheavy interest on it, though. Along the 
| rivers we generally have pasturage, even when 
it fails on account of drought on the upland; 
| but it seems in your case it did not work 
_that way. Even your increase was down 
| hill instead of up. As you put it, I suppese 
| it took the whole nine colonies to get up that 
| 14 lbs. of honey. Well, well! just bear in 
/mind we wanta report from you next season. 
| May be it will be for another department. 

















CONVENTION NOTICES. 


NORTH-EASTERN BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the North- 
Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the City Hall at Syracuse, N. Y.,on the 2ist, 22d, 
and 23d days of January, 188. The executive com- 
mittee are determined to maintain the high stand- 
ing and enviable reputation the association hes 
justly gained in the past, and proposes to outdo all 
former efforts, at the coming convention. The 
meeting will surely be the lurgest und most inter- 
esting ever held in America. No bee-keeper can af- 
ford to stay at home. All are invited. All imple- 
ments of the apinry sent to the society will be prop- 
erly arranged, to compare favorably with others on 
exhibition, and will be disposed of or returned as 
the owner directs. Reduced rates for bourd at 
hotels. L. C. Roor, Pres. 

GEO. W. Howskg, See. 


MICHIGAN STATE BEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this association will occur 
in Lansing, in the Senate chamber of the State 
| oo Dec. 10 and 11, 1884, first session 10 A. M., 

ec. 10. 

This being the home of Prof. A. J. Cook, and the 
location of the State Agricultural College, it is ex- 
pected this will be the most interesting meeting 
ever held by this society. 

A programme is being prepared, including several 
very important and interesting papers from Prof. 
Cook, T. J. Burrill, Dr. Beul, R. L. Hewett, and 
several pecmnioens apiarists from other States. A 
large delegation is expected from Canada. 

The question-box will be one of the important 
features. Come prepared to ask and answer ques- 
| tions. 

Reduced rates on all Michigan railroads, and at 
hotels in Lansing. The President and Secretary will 
be at the Hudson House. 

Notify me as soon as possible how many railroad 
certificates you will want, and over what road you 
will go, so I shall have time to procure them. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. Please come, 
and bring your nn friends with you. 

1. D, CurTrT1nG, Secretary. 

Accompanying the above notice comes the 
following pleasantry from friend Cutting: 

Friend Root:—1 have just finished reading your 
article on p. 7i4. Now,if you have become so “ use- 
less" around home, why can you not say, in your 
next issue, that you are going to Lansing to attend 
| the Michigan State Bee-keepers’ Convention, and 
we will make you useful as well as welcome? You 
know, we have most excellent meetings. We need 
your presence and counsel. Weexpect a very large . 
meeting, and are doing all we can to make it useful 
_and interesting to all who will come. Please say 
, you will come. H. D. CUTTING. 
Clinton, Mich., Noy. 18, 1884. 
| After so kind an invitation, friend C., it 
| does not seem that I can say less than that L 
_ will try to be with you. I have not sueceed- 
| ed, however, by quite a long way, in making 
| ¥ sb x . 
| myself useless in the “*‘ Home of the Honey- 
| Bees: but I will keep trying. nevertheless. 
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WE have to-day 7144 subscribers — 13 more than 
we ever had before since GLEANINGS had an ex- 
istence, and it is Thanksgiving-day too. Did you 
ever! 

HONEY FOR SALE. 

KEEP the sign out, and keep some on hand, if it is 
only a little, so that if anybody comes to you for 
honey he will learn to know that he can always find 
it by going to you for it. 

DISCOUNTS DURING DECEMBER. 
In the last few days, orders have come in pretty 


freely; but as there are yet some of the clerks want- , 


ing to go to work badly, we will make the discounts 
on goods for the next season, 4 per cent until the 
jth; and after that,3 per cent from the lth of 
Dec. to the first of Jan. Please allude to this edi- 
torial when you make your orders. 


PRICE OF WAX. 


AS money is so close at present, I do not dare of- | 


fer more than 26 cts. cash, or 28 trade, for fair bees- 
wax. 
32; therefore our offer to sell, given on the cover of 
this number, will be 32 instead of 31, as it reads 
there. If any of the friends think I am making too 
much money, suppose they try their hand at it. 





ORDERS FOR SECTIONS RECEIVED DURING THIS 
MONTH. 

For orders for 10,000 lots or more, received before 
Dec. 15, we will make the price an even $4.00 per 
1000, and the sections will be superior to any thing 
ever offered by us heretofore. We can furnish 
them with V-shaped grooves or the square groove, 
as heretofore, as may be desired. Samples mailed 
free of charge on application. The above is for the 
regular Simplicity one-piece section. Orders for 
odd sizes will be in proportion. 





FIKST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 
TuHIs is the title of a little book for quite small 
children, by the author of the ** Story of the Bible.” 


It is nicely bound, full of pictures, mostly of Bible | 


characters, for the book is'mainly Bible stories in 
very plain and simple terms. 


for a Christmas present for the little ones. Even if 


too small to read, they will enjoy the pictures, and | 


delight in having mamma read about them, over 
and over again. You see, it is quite a good-sized 
book, containing 327 pages. Price 35 cts.; by mail,6 
cts. extra for postage. be 
CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS FOR 1885. 
ONLY one is at present at hand, and this is from 
E. H. Cook (successor to G. M. Doolittle in the 


Well, the wax-brokers refuse to sell less than | 


It is a splendid book | 





periodical business), Andover, Tolland Co., Ct., a 
pamphlet of 14 pages, giving low rates on almost all 
periodicals. By the way, We are better prepared 
now than ever before to get out circulars and price 
lists for bee-keepers, from size of postal card to any 
size you want. All the cuts used inthe A BC book, 
price list, or GLEANINGS are at the disposal of those 
who have their printing done here, without extra 
charge for the use of said cuts. 


| DULL TIMES. 

DULL times do us good, friends, if we take them 
inthe right way. Sometimes they bring hard trials; 
but never mind if they do, so long as you are choos- 
ing God for your friend. You are often obliged to 
refuse your children things they very much desire, 
but they are in the end happier because you refuse 
them. Parents sometimes are obliged to punish 
those they love; but if the child takes it as he 
should: take it, that very punishment conduces to 
| his happiness. Now, it would not be at all strange 
if some of us needed just about the kind of disci- 
pline we are getting; and if we take it as coming 
from a kind Father's hand, we shall be the happier 
forit in the end. Such times ought to make us 
more diligent and more full of energy—more deter- 
mined to be self-sustaining, and more independent 
of outside circumstances, If God is within, it mat- 
ters little what is without. 


BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS. 

WE have several tons of these on hand, and we 
| can furnish reading cheap to those of our friends 
who have not got the back numbers. In order to 
| get rid of the stock on hand, we will, until further 
| notice, sell old numbers, no two alike, for the small 
| sum of two cents each, and we can go back to 1872, 
if you want them so old as that. Of course, we can 
not furnish special numbers for that price, for there 
are some we are out of, and others, the price of 
which would not pay for the expense of hunting. 
Volumes 1, 2, and 4, we furnish for 20 cts. a volume, 
fastened together with brass clips. The above 
prices are where they are sent by freight or ex- 
press, with other goods. If you want them by mail, 
add one cent for each number, for postage. These 
back volumes contain articles from our best writers, 
and are also full of engravings that cost thousands 
of dollars. If you wish, we can give you one each 
from Vol. I. to the present time, with the exception 
of a very few that are out of print. As GLEANINGS 
is now in its 12th volume, if you wish to order the 
whole from its commencement up it will cost you 
$3.00, for there would be 144 numbers for the 12 
| years; and as it has. been a semi-monthly for 2 
| years and 7 months, this would add 52 numbers 
| more, making 176 total. As a few numbers will be 
missing, we will send you one of each as far as we 
can, for an even $3.00, or as many as you choose at 
an even 2 cts. each. Now, then, friends, you who 
| want reading for winter evenings, here is a chance 
| for you. 





| BROKEN COMB HONEY; WHAT TO DO WITH LT. 

| YESTERDAY we received four cases of comb hon- 
| ey by express, from Wisconsin. They contained £0 
| sections. The express company had handled them 
| so roughly that they succeeded in knocking the 
| honey out of 49 out of the 80. Of course we wanted 
| to do the best we could for our customer and the 
express company also; so we took the broken cakes 
of comb honey, and put each one on a small white 
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pie-plate. Over them a six-ifich cake-cover, or glass 
shade, was placed, and we had 49 plates of nice 
honey, with a glass shade over each. Well, the 
plates of honey looked so neat and attractive, as we | 
had them strung along on the counters, that a great 
part of them were sold before night, at the same 
price we ordinarily get for the honey in the sections: | 
so we were out of pocket only the weight of the 
section-frame, and the honey that ran out, which | 
was only liquid honey, and had to be sold at 10 ets. | 
per Ib. 
ARE EXPRESS COMPANIES RESPONSIBLE 
THEY SMASH UP COMB HONEY? 
As this honey was to be delivered to us in good | 
order, Our customer chose to send it to us by ex- 
press rather than freight, even though the express 
company did charge $3.75 for carrying it, when | 
first-class freight would not have becn over $1.50. | 
By freight, the railroad companies would not take | 
any responsibility; but by express, we expect, for | 


WHEN 


the additional price we pay them for handling | 
things they are to be careful. This honey was | 
plainly visible through the glass on the case, and it | 
was so handsome that it seems as though any ex- | 
press agentin handling it would use some sort of | 
care. The cases were also plainly marked, “ Han- | 
dle with care;’’ but the cases, every one of them, 
had been thrown violently with great force; for al- 
though the honey was securely built into the sec- | 
tions, and the sections were full 2 inches wide, the 
result was asl have told you. Our friend A.C. | 
Kendel, of the Cleveland seedstore, told us some | 
little time ago, as you may remember, that he had | 
had honey come in better condition by freight than 
by express. He gave as a reason, that the express 
companies were in such a hurry they did not have | 
time to handle these goods carefully. Now, if this | 
is so, bee-keepers would like to know it. That hon- 

ey in cases, with glass on the sides, and the glass 

unprotected, can be shipped safely by freight, has 

been abundantly proven, for I saw quite a ship- | 
ment from George Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., sent | 
to friend Kendel, without the glass being broken in | 
any of the cases; and, if I mistake not, not a comb | 
was broken down. The shipment sent us had | 
only 20 sections in a case. They fit the cases 80 | 
closely that no movement was possible, and yet 49 | 
out of the 80 were broken, as I have stated. The | 
loss to us by leakage and extra labor was about | 
$2.50. Will the express company make this up, | 
when the matter is fully presented to them, provid- 

ing our agent certifies to the facts I have given? , 
Well, we will ask them and see, and I will let you | 
know in the next issue. 


‘“GILT-EDGE”’ CREDIT. 
We have heard of gilt-edge butter, and lately | 
there has been some talk about gilt-edge honey, and | 
[donot know but that some of the friends have 
been inclined to laugh alittle about this matter of | 
wilt edge; but if we are to understand by the term | 
something that is of the very best in every respect, | 
of the class to which it belongs, I do not know but it | 
is a pretty good thing to aspire to gilt-edge pro- 
ducts, after all; and when it comes to be applied to 
man’s reputation for promptness, accurcy, and relia- | 
bility, itseems to me the idea isagrandone. We 
copy the following from The American Storekeeper: | 
DO IT NOW. 


Young man, now is the best time for that which 
you have to do.- To acquire the habit of ar } 
ness, should be the wish of every clerk. With the | 


| to leave none of to-day’s work undone. 


majority of young men it can not be gained with- 
out the most persistent self-drilling; for the dis- 
cipline entorced by most employers is not of the 
sort calculated to change the habits of a naturally 
shiftless clerk. Learn to be prompt as a clerk, and 
the habit will be the best part of your reputation 
through life. 

It is that quality which will stamp you as “‘gilt- 
edge” in the matter of credit, win the confidence of 
your patrons, and give you the respect and hearty 
co-operation of your employes when you have ad- 
vanced to the position of proprietor. That old say- 
ing about “ putting off for to-morrow” should read 
for use in the nineteenth century, * Never put off 
till nine o'clock what should be done before eight.” 

Be on band early, and put things to rights. If 


| there are but five pounds of sugar in the bin, don’t 


wait till you are called upon for ten pounds before 


| opening a fresh barrel, and thus keep the customer 
} Waiting. Fill in the spare minutes “ trimming ship.” 


Drive the work instead of letting it drive you. Ifa 
rainy morning, don't loaf about, thinking you bave 
the whole day before you in which to arrange stock 
and do other necessary work; the sun” may come 
out before noon, and bring a host of customers, to 
find you unprepares to meetthem. Make it a rule 
‘To-morrow 
has arightto your whole time for the duties com- 
ing with it, and you can not know how many or how 
few they may be. Don't become indebted to the 
future. There is always something to do in the 
store, and nuw is the best time to do it. 


The above applies to keeping a store, it is true; 
but it seems to me it will fit keeping bees or keep- 
ing any thing else. I tell you, my friends, the posi- 


| tion I occupy gives me an opportunity of seeing 
| how very much we need just this quality of gilt 
| edge in men. 


Do you say you can not make a slave 
of yourself to that extent? Very well; then don't 
grumble if you are offered only a dollar a day when 
others right by your side are offered three or four 


| dollars a day, and oftentimes can not be engaged 
| at that price. 


This one thing of keeping your credit 


| gilt edge will count wonderfully through all your 


life, and T am sure it will count on the right side in 
the life tocome. Put up with poor clothing, if need 
be; put up with plain simple diet, even thougha 
little hungry sometimes, so you only succeed in 
keeping your fair name and your credit GILT 
EDGE. 


PHENOL AS A CURE FOR FOUL BROOD. 
Some of the friends have asked why it is that 
nothing has appeared in GLEANINGs in regard to 
this remarkable discovery. It is because we have 
had so many new things that, after a short time, 


| have proved to bea failure, I have been a little 


backward in giving place to new things. Further- 
more,I am, as a rule, opposed tofeeding bees drugs. 
In our last issue, D. A. Jones has given us a plain 
simple way of managing foul brood without medi- 


' cine, and in the last issue of the British Bee Journal, 
| at least two reports are given where phenol, al- 


though tried most faithfully, as it would seem, has 
not proved a remedy. There seems to be a sort of 
weakness in the human heart for drugs and medi- 
cines; but I hope the day is fast approaching when 
we can shake off a good deal of the superstition 
connected with the properties of drugs and chemi- 
e2ls. Thousands of dollars are annually paid out for 
Paris green for killing potato bugs; but during the 
past summer, when our gardener called for so much 
Paris green I was afraid our crop of potatoes would 
not pay for it, I began questioning whether it would 
not be cheaper to pitch right in and pick the bugs 


_ off. Just a few days ago Iwas much gratified to 


find that the great potato-grower of Ohio, T. B. Ter- 
ry, says he would not use Paris green, if it were 
given him for nothing. Do you want to know how 
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{ 
he does it? He gets a lot of children, at moderate 


wages, goes with them into the field, and just as 
soon as a bug can be found they pick him up. This 


course ‘s followed up whenever a bug shows his | 


ugly physiognomy. No potatoes are killed by the 
poisonous compound; no bees nor children have 
their lives endangered; no bill to pay at the drug- 


store, and not a leaf of his whole potato-patch is | 


injured. Now, this is plain common sense. Even 
if there is some hard work about it, so it is with 
friend Jones's cure for foul brood. Of course, I do 
not nean to reflect on friend Muth's remedy with 
salicylic acid, for 1 believe he manages it complete- 
ly; but there is some hard work about it after all. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the slennent, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is ment for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 














lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Herel, 
Jr., Freeburg, ll.; Wim. Ballantine, Sago, O.; E. S. 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ili.; H. Drum, Ade} hi, 0O.; 


Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, E. | 


Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, onthe N. 
Y.: C. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-kecpers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal | 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
aate ctamemamiataenta Hancock Co., Illinois. 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


0B 6 ~ Bb oe eo iy ge 


Talis box has a bit of “red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 


age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 


trunk, if he wants. 


set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
$1.20 per 100; or $11.00 per 


Or OF 


10; package of 25, 35 cts.; 


1000; 10,0.0, $100. 


$3.50 per 1000. 
sides, as above, 60 cts. 
ean be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be one 
cent each additional, for labels. 


A. ft. ROPs, Medina, Ohio, | 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


itby. It makes a safe pack- | 


carry, or it can be packed in a | 
It can be | 
opened in an instant. The | 
price of the box is 2 ets. each, | 


Colored lithograph labels for | 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
A package of 25, labeled on both | 
By mail, 30 cts. more. They | 


If you want them shipped in the | 
| asks you to send cand for cireular to 
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PREMIUM 
SECTIONS. 


THE ONE-PIECE SECTIONS EXHIB- 
ITED BY MR. M. H. HUNT, OF BELL 
BRANCH, MICHIGAN, AT MICHIGAN 
STATE FAIR, ON WHICH HE WAS 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM, WERE 
MANUFACTURED BY US. HIE 
WRITES: 

“IF BEES WINTER WELL, I SHALL 
WANT AT LEAST 200,000 OF YOUR 


SECTIONS NEXT YEAR.” 


Dowagiac, Sich, ; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST OF 
|) APIARIAN SUPPLIES; ALSO OF BER- 
RY CRATES AND BASKETS 


Berlin Fruit-Box Co., 


Berlin Heights. Erie Co., 0. 
28d 


“BROWN LEGHORNS, COCKERELS, 


Pure Bred, Selected, for $1.00 Each. 
R. J. NASH, WILLIZ ery WAYNE CO., N. Y. 
3-24 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 


The Original Last six or 
more years. 
BINGHAM Bingham & 


B S k Hethering’n 
ee ca ee: neapping- 
Knives last 
a lifetime. 
Bingham 
Smokers 
burn sound 
maple wood, 
and do not 
go out. 
Bingham 
Smokers 
are the most 
economical 
to use or buy 
Bingham 
Smokers 
give the us- 
mers perpet- 
EW ual delight. 
e Bingham 
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Patented, 1878. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
23d Abronia. Mich. 
ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. Sbtfil 


ESTED QUEENS, yr Untested, $1.00. +frame nu- 
clei, $3.50 and $4.50. Mississippi wax-extractor, 
$3.00. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 3tfd 











